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De: you wish to Study the Character of your 
Children, your Wife; your Husband; your Business 
Partner? 


SESREDSD CR EREREK 
Do you wish to know whether you should 
titake a change in your business? 
Do yow wish' to improve your Character? 


Then let us help you to decide these moniént- 
ous questions through one of the following ways: 





(1) A PRIVATE COURSE. 

(2.) A SPECIAL MAIL COURSE. 

(3) AN EVENING BUSINESS COURSE. 
(4) A \ WINTER INSTITUTE COURSE. 











ars’cafi be obtained from the’ Suaneaany: 18 East 22nd 


Street; New York; or The Fowler Institute; Imperial Bldgs’, Ludgate 
Circtis; London; Eng: 
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By CRANIUM. 
INDIAN AND NEGRO SKULLS AND THEIR COMPARISON. 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 


When speaking of the American Indian we include all the tribes on the 
American continent except the Esquimeau. One of the most distinguished 
traits of this class of skulls is its angularity, and height as compared with 
its width. We do not, however, wish to infer that the Indian skull is par- 
ticularly lacking in the elements of Destructiveness, Combativeness, Cau- 
- tiousness and Secretiveness, but that the height predominates, especially in 
the region of the crown of the head, which shows that the Indian has an 
exceptional development of Self-Esteem and Firmness; you cannot destroy 
the independent spirit of an Indian. 

The forehead, as seen in Fig. 1, is broad at the base, but narrow and 
retreating in the upper portion along the line of Causality and Mirthfulness. 
THE PHYSIOGNOMY. 

The head and face, when taken together, resemble somewhat a lozenge, 
that is, broader at one end than the other. The nose is prominent and is 
frequently compared with the Jewish nose that projects and is convex in 
outline. The jaws are strong and somewhat long and angular, while the 
eyes are generally small and dark brown or black in color. The mouth is 
usually straight, the lips thin, and the teeth nearly vertical. The hair is 
black and straight, and there is generally little or no beard. The complexion 
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is brown, or, as it is generally termed, copper-color ; the chest is broad ; the 
abdomen moderate ; and the limbs muscular and well-proportioned. 

The side head, as seen in Fig. 2, indicates large Sublimity, Veneration, 
Philoprogenitiveness, Self-Esteem, Combativeness, and Inhabitiveness. The 











FIG. I. INDIAN SKULL—FRONT VIEW. (1) LARGE FIRMNESS; (2) SMALL CAU- 
SALITY; (3) SMALL MIRTHFULNESS; (4) LARGE INDIVIDUALITY, 


back head, in the region of the affections, shows domesticity, a love of off- 
spring, and a fair appreciation for the opposite sex. 
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The American Indian in character indicates that he is active, energetic, 
brave, dignified, grave, firm, cautious, cunning, stern, cruel, revengeful, and 
unrelenting. 

In Fig. 2 we see the Perceptive Faculties are largely developed, giving 
a memory of places, also of forms, outlines, the weight and color of things, 
as well as order and calculation; while the reflective qualities are not so 
largely developed, showing small reflective capacity, and little interest in 





FIG. 2. INDIAN SKULL—SIDE VIEW. (I) SELF-ESTEEM; (2) VENERATION; 
(3) CAUTIOUSNESS; (4) SUBLIMITY; (5) PHILOPROGENITIVENESS; (6) 
COMBATIVENESS ; (7) SECRETIVENESS; (8) PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES. 


metaphysical or theoretical subjects. The range of the mind was more along 
practical subjects, and he must have earned his living in that direction, and 
there must have been considerable interest expressed in scientific subjects, 
such as Botany, Geology, the habits of animals, and had such an organization 
lived at the present day he would probably have become a taxidermist. 


In Fig. 1 we have a fine representation of Firmness, which strongly 
indicated perseverance, will power and determination of mind. 
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The American Indian is forcible in character, strong in temper, and in 
his resentments is very suspicious and always on the outlook for danger, and 
has great tenacity of will and ability to execute his purpose. He has not 
much passionate love, and treats his wife more like a slave than an equal ; but 
he loves his children, and has strong local attachments. Self-Esteem is larger 
than Approbativeness; and he has manliness, dignity,.and independence of 
character. He is wanting in poetic sentiment, and his musical talent is 
somewhat limited, while his ingenuity is confined to a few rather than the 
many objects of mechanical work. 

We have examined the heads as well as the skulls of many Indians, and 
some skulls of chiefs, and have only found one in whom Veneration was 
small. The Indian’s regard for the “Great Spirit” is proverbial, and his sense 
of independence is so prominent that he would prefer to die rather than be 
enslaved by the “pale-face.” 


THE ETHIOPIAN OR NEGRO RACE. 


It is needless to say that the members of this race are scattered widely 
over the face of the earth. They principally occupy, however, the southern 
part of Africa, which is below the Great Desert, also Abyssinia, Australia, 
and the greater part of Borneo, and several other islands in the Indian 
Archipelago. To this race belong the Negroes in America, who were orig- 
inally brought from Africa, and who have multiplied in the New World to 
a vast extent numbering at present several millions. 

It is in Africa, however, that we find perhaps even a greater number of 
different tribes and families than are found among the Indians of North 
and South America, and they are different in grade of intelligence and in 
disposition. When passing through the Suez Canal we marveled at the many 
different tribes that came to do our coaling for us. 

The best examples of this race are the Negroes south of the Sahara, in 
Upper and Lower Guinea, Soudan, and Nubia. The Kaffirs of the south- 
western part of Africa resemble others of this race in their jet-black color 
and some of their features, but they are taller, more slender, and better 

‘ proportioned than the rest. 

The skull of the Negro is generally round and well filled out when com- 

pared with that of the American Indian. 


THE FOREHEAD. 


The forehead of the Negro, as indicated in Fig. 3, shows a large devel- 
opment of Intuition, Imitation, Mirthfulness, Tune, and Individuality, and 
a fair development of intellect which shows more in the basilar region than 
in the superior portion. This gives to the race a desire to work in the open 
air rather than in sedentary positions. When compared with the occipital 
region, the forehead appears to be somewhat receding, while the former is 
round and full. 
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The facial angle, as seen in the side view (in the July number of THe 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, page 209), is about 70 degrees, the jaw being large 
and projecting and forming what is called the prognathic type. 


FIG. 3; NEGRO SKULL—THREE-QUARTER VIEW.. (I) INTUITION; (2) IMITA- 
TION ; (3) MIRTHFULNESS; (4) TUNE; (5) INDIVIDUALITY. 


In the Negro skull there is a strong development of the emotional char- 
acteristics and animal feelings, as seen in the side view above referred to, 
which predominate over the intellectual and moral sentiments. But the West 
Indians are a notable exception in this respect. 
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THE PHYSIOGNOMY. 


The Ethiopian race is characterized physiognomically by a comparatively 
full, round face, projecting cheek-bones, a nose with wide nostrils, thick lips, 
protruding jaws, deep-seated black eyes, nek woolly hair and beard, and 
black skiri 

Owing to the fact that the African i is ‘mile up of a great many tribes 
and sub-races, the distinguishing characteristics are correspondingly differ- 
ent in configuration, and although it used to be said of the typical Negro 
that from temperament he was slow and indolent, now he can be truthfully 
called industrious and ambitious. He is also persistent and capable of great 
endurance, and from cerebral development he is affectionate, benevolent, 
intuitive, devotional, superstitious, excitable, impulsive, vain, rather improvi- 
dent, impressible, and capable of enjoyng the present without thinking deeply 
on the past or the future. He is developing out of the chrysalis of the 
child into the full-grown man. He is now becoming more industrious, orig- 
inal, inventive, studious, and ingenious. Some classes of Negroes are well 
formed, well proportioned, and appear to have great command of their 
powers, especially of language and musical capacity, though he has as a class 
less bulk and less volume of brain, and according to Dr. Burt Wilder, of 
Cornell, and other specialists, the average obscure Negro’s brain weighs two 
ounces less than that of the average obscure white man. 

He has generally a good memory of names, facts and events, and mani- 
fests strong prejudices; is quite tenacious in executing his work; is fond 
of display ; can imitate very successfully, and under favorable circumstances 
can construct, build, and put together material of various kinds. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE INDIAN AND THE NEGRO. 


The Indian is tall, spare, muscular, sharp-featured, with high cheek- 
bones ; while the Negro possesses a medium stature, round and full features, 
and a broad nose. The Indian has large Combativeness, Self-Esteem and 
Cautiousness; while the Negro has large Approbativeness, Mirthfulness, 
Intuition, Imitation, and Tune. 





IF YOU WANT TO SUCCEED. 


If you want to succeed in your work—whatever it is—you must in- 
crease your faith to your need. You must also have faith in yourself. You 
must believe that you are close to God and He is by your side. Many people 
fail through lack of faith either in themselves or their Maker; all should 
stir up the embers of faith, courage and confidence, and they will-be likely 
to meet with the success they desire. 
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Phreno-Psychology. 


By J. ALLEN Fow er. 


ATTENTION. 


Psychological Aspect and Definition of Attention; Phrenological Aspect; 
Power of Concentration, and Definition of the Application of the Mind; 
Voluntary and Non-Voluntary Attention ; Estimating Attention. 
Psychologists admit that Attention enters as a very important condition 

into all classes of mental operation. They say that there is no distinct 
thinking, no vivid feeling, and no deliberate action without attention. This 
co-operation of attention is especially conspicuous in the case of intellectual 
operations. The objects which present themselves to our senses are all 
clearly discriminated one from another, and classed as objects of such and 
such a class, when we attend to them. The writings of Locke, Hume, Harp- 
ley, Mills, and Spencer do not emphasize this power of the mind, but show 
how the higher faculties of the mind are pure products of experience, and 
experience is supposed to be of something simply given. 

Prof. James states (Vol I, p. 403) that “attention, implying a degree 
of reactive spontaneity, would seem to break through the circle of pure 
receptivity which constitutes experience, and hence must not be spoken of 
under penalty of interfering with the smoothness of the tale.” He says that 
everyone knows what attention is; that it is “taking possession by the mind, 
in clear and vivid form, of one out of what seem several simultaneously 
possible objects or trains of thought. Focalization, concentration, of con- 
sciousness are of its essence. It implies withdrawal from some things in 
order to deal effectively with others, and is a condition which has a real 
opposite in the confused, dazed, and scatter-brained state which in French 
is called distraction, and in German zeratreutheit.” 

Psychologists say that this curious state of inhibition can, for a few 
moments, be produced at will by fixing the eye on vacancy; that some 
persons can voluntarily empty their minds and “think of nothing”; that 
some use this means as the most efficacious method of falling asleep. The 
abolition of this condition is what they call the awakening of attention. 
They explain that all abstract thinking is clearly an active state of mind 
involving the voluntary fixing of the attention; thus they explain that 
attention, though a form of action, in its higher developments presupposing 
an effort of will, stands in the closest relation to intellectual operations. 
They define Attention as the active self-direction of the mind to any mate- 
rial or object which presents itself to it at the moment. It thus means the 
same as the mind’s consciousness of what is present to it. 
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The field of Attention is necessarily narrower than that of Conscious- 
ness. Attention, according to Psychology, involves the intensification of 
consciousness, a concentration of it on some defiite and restricted portion 
of the mental senses; or, to express it otherwise, it implies a turning of the 
mental eye in a particular direction so as to see the objects lying in that 
quarter as distinctly as possible. A relaxed state of the mind is just the oppo- 
site to what is understood by Attention, and some teachers call this laxity of 
interest inattention, for it is a state of restlessness or drowsiness when 
compared with one of activity and wakefulness. 

EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL SIGNS. 

“Attention,” psychologists say, “follows one of two main directions, 
that is, is directed to one of two great fields of objects. (1) The first region 
is that of external impressions, the sights, sounds, etc., which make up the 
world of sense. When the teacher talks about ‘attending’ he commonly 
mean actively listening, or actively looking. This is the direction of atten- 
tion outwards, or External Attention. (2) In addition to external impres- 
sions, internal images, ideas and thoughts, may be attended to. This con- 
stitutes the second main direction of attention, or Internal Attention.” 

On the other hand, Phrenology is fully substantiated under these two 
heads, and as we said of Observation, so we say of Attention—that the 
mind is capable of being influenced from without through the senses, sight, 
hearing, etc., but that these organs need the direction of the mind from 
within to give the senses their focus. In this we see that Psychology and 
Phrenology agree; but Phrenology is more definite, because, as we shall see 
presently, it points out in what directions the attention can be directed and 
should be stimulated; while Psychology does so only in the abstract by 
calling to mind in a general way how attention is directed, without any 
definite localization of any function of the brain that controls this power. 

- THE EFFECTS OF ATTENTION. 

Psychologists talk of “effects of attention,” by which they mean that 
attention serves to give greater force, vividness, and distinction to its 
object. They illustrate this point by saying that “an impression of sound, 
like the tolling of a bell, becomes more forcible, and has its character 
made more definite, when we direct our attention to it.” They also state 
that serious bodily injuries may hardly trouble the mind if, through some 
exceptional excitement, it is hindered from attending to it, and soldiers are 
known to be wounded in battle without feeling any pain at the moment, 
while a very small pin-prick or a splinter in the finger may cause consider- 
able sensation of pain if the attention is drawn to the wound. 

Psychologists go so far as to speak of the “Physiology of the Attention,” 
and they even indicate that the seat of Attention appears to be situated in 
the higher region of the nerve centers in the cerebral hemispheres. This 
sounds as though Psychology actually recognized a location for Attention ; 
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but we must not presuppose that it means anything of the kind, but simply 
a vague and abstract location such as the intensification of nervous activity 
in certain regions of the brain would bring about. Sully mentions that 
“along with this concentration of nerve-energy in certain definite regions of 
the brain, the act of external attention involves important muscular adjust- 
ments, such as directing the eye to an object, which are necessary to the 
reception of distinct sense impressions.” 


THE AMOUNT OF ATTENTION. 


Psychologists state that “the amount of attention exerted at any time 
depends on two chief circumstances: (1) The quantity of nervous energy 
disposable at the time; (2) the strength of the stimulus which excites the 
attention or rouses it to action. If there is great active energy a feeble 
stimulus will suffice to bring about attention. A healthy, vigorous child in 
the early part of the day has a superabundance of energy which shows itself 
in attention to small and comparatively uninteresting matters, and his 
activity prompts him to seek objects of attention in his surroundings. On 
the other hand, a tired or weakly child requires a powerful stimulus to rouse 
his mental activity.” 

On the face of it this reasoning appears to be sound, but when we realize 
that it is only a physical stimulus after all, and that a weak child will show 
just as much attention in the objects which call out his interest as the 
active and healthy child, we are forced to see that this mode of reasoning 
‘is not carried out by practical experience. In other words, a healthy, vig- 
orous child in the early part of the day, who has a superabundance of 
energy, will only show his attention in those directions where interest calls 
out his mind, and this depends upon the mental development of certain 
mental stimuli caused by the development of certain strong interests or 
faculties. Or, take the case of a healthy child who is full of energy in the 
morning, and, according to Psychology, is supposed to wear out his energy 
by the afternoon and show a diminution of attention. If this were the 
case, attention would depend entirely upon nervous energy, but ‘such is not 
the fact. We find that a healthy child who has shown great energy in the 
morning, and toward the afternoon has worn out his vital spirit or exub- 
erance, will, on the introduction of a new subject in which he is intensely 
interested, show as much attention as though he had started with it in 
the morning. 

Take an example given by Psychology of a tired or weakly child, who, 
they say, requires a powerful stimulus to rouse his mental activity. Such 
is not the experience of teachers, for often a tired or weakly child, on 
having a paint-box put into his ‘ands, will show even more stimulus and 
desire to use the paints than ax if the box had been placed in the hands 
of a strong and vigorous boy. Something in the paint-box rouses certain 
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mental activities which serve as stronger incentives for attention than mere 
exuberance of spirit or a superabundance of energy. Energy, we grant, 
gives the emphasi. at times, but not the intensity or interest. 

One would think that psychologists would recognize the principle of 
the localization of function in the brain by internal stimulus, or the motive 
in the mind which prompts it to put forth its attention in a particular direc- 
tion; but as yet they simply talk about this internal stimulus or motive in 
the mind without any regard to the controlling influence of one faculty over 
another, or of one power of the mind to stimulate one faculty which is 
located in a certain particular part of the brain. 

The nearest approach to such a mode of reasoning is arrived at by 
Prof. James in his chapter on “Attention,” when he speaks of organic 
adjustment and ideational preparation or preperception being concerned in 
all attentive acts, and refers to the interesting theory defended by Professors 
Bain, Ribot, and also by Mr. N. Lange, who believe that the ideational 
preparation itself is a consequence of muscular adjustment, so that the latter 
may be called the essence of the attentive process throughout. 

VOLUNTARY AND NON-VOLUNTARY ATTENTION. 

Psychologists, again, speak of non-voluntary and voluntary attention, by 
which is meant, that when the mind is acted upon by the mere force of the 
object, presented, the act of attention is said to be non-voluntary or involun- 
tary. It may also be called reflex or automatic, because it bears a striking 
analogy to reflex movement. On the other hand, they say that when we 
attend a thing under the impulse of a desire, such as curiosity or a wish to 
know about a thing, we are said to do so by an act of will, or voluntarily. 
These two modes of attention they properly distinguish one from another, 
and are, they say, both acts of the mind, and will be found to shade off one 
into the other in our actual mental life. 

According to Phrenology, we should explain such a stimulation as non- 
voluntary and voluntary attention as due primarily to the development of 
certain powers of the mind, and secondly to external conditions that influ- 
ence us for the moment. Where the mind acts voluntarily in a certain 
‘direction there must be a certain mental stimulus which prompts that vol- 
untary action, and instead of looking around for some abstract reason for 
this voluntary impulse, the phrenologist realizes and Phrenology demon- 
strates that there must be a mental faculty which presides over the product 
of the mind called Attention. 


THE LAW OF CONTRAST. ~ 


Psychologists, again, speak of the law of contrast, stating that through 
a variety of images being set up in the mind the attention can be prolonged 
to a certain degree; but if the mind is allowed to become weary of its 
impression, the attention can only be roused by some contrast, as, for 





~ 
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instance, the noise of the mill which soon ceases to be noticed by one who 
lives near it. Thus the miller can sleep because he becomes accustomed to 
the noise, while a person who was not accustomed to it would be disturbed 
very much. This the psychologist terms “a fatigued state of the nerve 
centre which renders it less responsive.” He does not state which nerve 
centre, but uses this term in a general sense. 

INTEREST. Re 

Psychologists speak in a direct way of “interest” as having a powerful ~ 
effect upon keeping the attention on a certain object- for an appreciable 
time. They say that interest may result, in the first place, when an object in 
itself is beautiful and likely to create pleasure in the act of ‘attending to it; 
as an infant will keep its eyes fixed on a light for a considerable length of 
time because of its pleasurable effect. They call this form “the germ of 
aesthetic interest.” 

A second series of interest is connected with pleasurable or painful 
experience, as the infant shows a fevered interest in the preparation of its 
food or its bath. Again, in all states of fear the attention is closely engaged 
by what bears on pain or suffering. This is called practical interest. And 
thirdly, interest may assume a more distinctly intellectual form involving the 
germ of a wish to understand a thing and the desire for knowledge as such. 
This intellectual interest is what is commonly called curiosity. 

All of these effects of the mind are recognized by phrenologists, but 
psychologists do not admit the fact that various faculties of the mind are 
drawn out through a faculty called Continuity, or concentration of mind, as 
a prime factor, and which exercise a powerful stimulus over all the other 
faculties of the mind. Psychologists believe that the will has considerable 
to do with a person’s attention, and they devote pages to the explanation 
of such an influence. While phrenologists agree that will power is called 
out in the exercise of attention, yet they realize that will power comes from 
another agency of the mind—namely, Firmness. 

CONCENTRATION. 

‘The word “concentration” is used by some psychologists to express the 
same meaning as attention. Here they step very decidedly on to the ground 
of Phrenology, for the organ of Continuity has as its function connectedness 
of thought, application of mind, and concentration of purpose. These three 
words represent very fairly the force and purpose of Attention and the 
function of Continuity. Psychologists say that “to concentrate the mind is 
to fix it persistently on one object or group of objects, resolutely excluding 
from the mental view all irrelevant objects.” This is what the man does 
who has large Continuity. He becomes absorbed in his subject, and does 
not think of anything else while he is engaged in pursuing a certain line 
of work. So diligent is he that he forgets when mealtime comes round, 
and even night itself does not disturb him from his work. It is said of 
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Edison that he has many times become so absorbed that he would not stop 
his work to eat or sleep. The power of absorbing the mind, or concentrating 
it on a subject, which is called by psychologists Attention, or Concentration, 
is therefore represented by the faculty of Continuity. It gives infinite 
patience to a person who is working out a scheme on certain lines. 

Psychologists speak of concentration as connected with intellectual 
power, and they mention the ability that is shown by many people who possess 
strong intellectual bias. Newton is cited as a man of intellectual superiority, 
and he was known to accomplish great intellectual feats by his persistent 
efforts and concentration of mind. 

Another point which forms a good explanation of the diversity of 
talents, and which proves the Phrenological principle that the mind is 
divided into a congery of organs and that each has its special power through 
which to work, is mentioned by psychologists in the following manner. They 
say that “no amount of attention simply will constitute intellectual eminence,” 
and they point out that “a dull, slow, but exceedingly plodding child is a 
familiar type to the teacher.” They say, very truly, that “success of the 
higher order depends on the possession of the intellectual functions (dis- 
crimination, etc.) in an exceptionally perfect form. On the other hand, good 
intellectual powers, when aided by a comparatively small power of prolonged 
attention, may render their possessor quick and intelligent. Many persons 
who are bright, intelligent, ingenious and clever might attain to greatness 
were they only persistent enough, but they allow their talent to dazzle 
them, and think they do not need to perfect their talent by any great amount 
of practice ; consequently they lose the drift or the bent of their minds and 
waste their talents. Thus the quotation we have just made very suitably 
illustrates what we have often said with regard to the influence of one 
power over another. 


HABITS. 


Psychologists mention the habits formed by giving attention to certain 
lines of work; and this brings us to another strong proof of our subject— 
namely, that by the cultivation of the power of the mind we can alter the 
activity or non-activity of a faculty. Habit, according to Psychology, means 
“a fixed disposition to do a thing, and a facility in doing it, the result of 
numerous repetitions of the action.” 

Phrenologists believe that the growth of the power of attention may 
be found in the actual development of the brain centres. Psychologists have 
only to do with the result of the habits and what they are able to accom- 
plish. They do not seek for any increased activity of any function of the 
brain as a result of the above-mentioned habits. They give us much of the 
literature that explains how the habits are formed. Phrenology comes in as 
a proof that a boy is improving along certain lines, and the heat through 
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his brain centres reveals the fact that attention is being given in a certain 
direction. Miss Edgeworth, in her work on “Practical Education,” calls 
habit “associated attention.” Phrenologists call “associated attention” the 
result of the action of many faculties, such as Individuality, Form, Size, 
Order, Calculation, Tune, Locality, Continuity, Constructiveness, and Ali- 
mentiveness, etc., etc. 


VARIETY OF ATTENTIVE POWER. 


Another point that psychologists explain, which bears very practically 
on Phrenological principles, is “the variety of atteritive power.” It is 
stated by them that the power of attention develops very unequally in differ- 
ent individual cases. With some this power never reaches a high point at 
all, while others are marked contrasts and show ability in special directions 
of interest. These help them, to a considerable extent, to determine the 
cast or character of the individual intelligence. 

“Everybody,” says Sully, “knows the difference between the plodding 
child, able to concentrate his mind on an object for a long period, but slow 
to transfer and adjust his attention to new matter, and the quick but rather 
superficial child—the volatile genius, according to Miss Edgeworth, who 
finds it easy to direct his attention to new objects, though hard to keep it 
fixed for a prolonged period.” 

“Finally,” he says, “the ruling habits of attention will vary according 
to the character of the predominant interests.” How can a phrenologist 
determine what interests a child will show the greatest inclination for, 
whether science or art, unless there is some mental development that corre- 
sponds with the child’s intensity of mind?’ Psychologists will not admit 
that it is possible for a phrenologist to indicate this, still they advance the 
proposition that there is a diversity of gifts. They are blind to see that 
Nature has provided the proofs of her own culture and the development of 
the gifts she has implanted in the minds of children. 

Sully says: “Mental Science here, as in respect of the other faculties, 
can only point out the general conditions to be observed and _ the natural 
order of procedure.” He must not be misunderstood as meaning Phren- 
ology here, but were he to have said that Mental Science, or the Science 
of Mind, can point out conditions to be observed in the natural order of 
“procedure in the development of faculties that would aid the child’s attention 
in music, drawing, mathematics, or science, he would have given sound and 
practical advice to teachers. Instead of which he says: “He would be a 
foolish teacher who gave a child a number of disconnected things to do at a 
time, or who insisted on keeping his mind bent on the same subject for an 
indefinite period. Yet, though these conditions are obvious enough, others 
are more easily overlooked. Thus it is probable that a more exact knowledge 
of the effects on the attention of novelty of subject and mode of treat- 
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ment, on the one hand, and of total unfamiliarity on the other hand, would 
save teachers from many errors.” 

Sully expresses the Phrenological idea exactly when he says that 
teachers would be saved from many errors if they had a more exact knowl- 
edge of the effects on the attention of novelty of subject; and teachers 
would be more highly helped if they knew what subjects would attract 
certain children’s minds, and be able in this way to produce good results. 
All that Psychology can do in regard to the knowledge of the functions of 
each individual mind is to wait developments, and simply by observation 
recognize the interest that a child takes in a certain line of study. Phren- 
ology supplies this aid to teachers and should be used daily in every school- 
room. 


ESTIMATING OR MEASURING ATTENTION. 


“Next to a systematic testing of sensibility, and, along with this, of 
muscular capacity, the educator should go on to estimate differences in the 
power of attention. Thus precision and rapidity of adjustment in attention, 
an all-important quality in the capacity of learning readily, might be tested 
by giving some momentary signal, the nature and exact time of which are 
not known beforehand, e. g., an indeterminate letter of the alphabet articu- 
lated faintly or exhibited to the eye for a second, and noting the relative 
‘degrees of certainty in seizing the signal.” 

Along with this, another no less valuable quality of attention, range, 
or grasp, may easily be tested, Sully says, by determining the greatest num- 
ber of. consecutive sounds, as letters or digits that can be held together by 
the mind so as to be repeated or written down on a single hearing, or the 
largest number of letters that can be seen by a momentary exhibition to 
the eye of a miscellaneous group of such. 

Closely connected with this power of grasping a number of impressions 
is the aptitude known as quickness or keenness of observation. Sully refers 
to an interesting paper on “Condition of Pupil,” read by Mr. Lake before 
the Educational Society, who suggested that “this faculty might be tested 
by bringing children for a moment or two into an unfamiliar room, bidding 
them note as much as they can, and immediately afterwards setting them 
down to write what they have observed.” This was to test not only rapidity 
and grasp of mind, but readiness in the imaginative interpretation of im- 
pressions, which forms so important a constituent in the faculty of observa- 
tion, and also the strength and influence of the feelings in disposing the 
mind to a vague, emotional way of regarding things. 

Phrenologists would recognize that this test would call into exercise 
the Perceptive Faculties, such as the organs of Individuality, Form, Size, 
Weight, Color, Order, Calculation, Eventuality, and Locality, and the test- 
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ing of these would compare appropriately with what Psychologists call 
“quickness or keenness of observation.” 


Sully says that “the quality of retentiveness is one which specially needs 
to be measured by the teacher and this, like discrimination, in all its special 
manifestations. And here again an approach to scientific precision is pos- 
sible by making use of a limit. Thus children might be tested as to the 
number of repetitions of lines necessary to retaining them both for a shorter 
and for a longer period. In a series of examinations of this kind it might 
be ascertained in what special directions a child’s mind was retentive, and 
what modes of association were most easily acquired.” 

In stich an experiment a Phrenologist would utilize the faculties of 
Eventuality, Comparison, Tune, Number, and whatever particular special 
class of retentiveness was called out. The Phrenologist, too, would be able 
to gauge with a pretty close degree of accuracy what kind of results might 
be expected from different children when giving different tests, but a Psy- 
chologist would have no such method to judge from until the pupils had 
been tested several times, then they would simply be guided by former 
experience in regard to the senses of the children in estimating sounds or 
recalling by sight what was presented to their vision. Sully considers that 
“in connection with retentiveness imaginative power, as shown in the dis- 
tinctness and fulness of images of familiar objects and scenes, should be 
tested.” He refers to Mr. Galton’s inquiries into the powers of individuals 
of “visualizing” objects, and says that these might easily be made the start- 
ing point in such an investigation of children’s faculty, and which Mr. Gal- 
ton explains in his work on “Inquiries Into Human Faculty.” 

If the imaginative powers were tested, Phrenologists would call into 
activity the faculties of Sublimity, Ideality, and Spirituality. These all have 
their retentive power, the same as the Perceptive Faculties have theirs, and 
can be tested along the same lines. 

It will be observable to Phrenologists that in making experiments on 
the detection of similarity and diversity, the organ of Comparison is largely 
exercised, and were Phrenologists making this test they would appeal to 
this faculty and expect children to notice contrasts and similarities. Psy- 
chologists could do the same thing and obtain the same results. 

“This much may suffice to show,” says Sully, “that a sound scientific 
method of testing the strength of children’s intellectual faculties has now 
become possible, and it is greatly to be wished that by the co-operation of 
teachers and Psychologists a definite scheme of measuring faculty may soon 
be developed.” 

This is also the wish of Phrenological experts, and they see that the 
time is coming when the help of Phrenology will be needed in guiding 
Psychologists to a definite interpretation of brain centers. 
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A GROUP OF AERONAUTS. 
By THE EpItTor. 


Among our builders of to-day few men have come more prominently 
before the admiring public than those whose pictures have been grouped 
together on this page. Although the pictures are somewhat small, we can, 
nevertheless, see that they represent a very distinguished class of scientific 
experimenters. 


SOME NOTED AERONAUTS: (1) WILBUR WRIGHT; (2) GLENN H. CURTISS; (3) 


ORVILLE WRIGHT; (4) COUNT ZEPPELIN ; (5) LOUIS BLERIOT; (6) CAPT. 
THOMAS BALDWIN. 


They are somewhat different in temperament. Wilbur Wright, the 
successful aeronaut, who has dared to compete with the New York sky- 
Scrapers in their hitherto uncontested right of soaring above the ordinary 
four-story building, has a strong development of the Mental-Motive Tem- 
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perament ; a high forehead ; a long executive nose; firm, positive lips; a long 
and masterful jaw; and steady, earnest eyes. 

His brother, Orville Wright, has less of the Motive and Vital Tempera- 
ments. He is particularly broad in the temples, and shows his mechanical, 
ingenious capacity in this region. His face is not as long as that of his 
brother, and he does not appear to have so much enduring power; but his 
mental capacity is of a very choice kind. 

Glenn H. Curtiss represents a strong Motive Temperament; a remarka- 


SOME OF THE LATEST AIRSHIPS: (I) WRIGHTS BIPLANE; (2) PAULHAN’S 
BIPLANE; (3) ZEPPELIN’S DIRIGIBLE; (4) BLERIOT’'S MONOPLANE; (5) 
LATHAM’S MONOPLANE; (6) CURTISS’ BIPLANE. 


bly well-developed brow ; keen perceptives ; and ability to keep a sharp look- 
out. He has dogged determination ; a wiry constitution ; a square, inflexible 
chin; and a capacity to enjoy anything that is vast, grand, or sublime in 
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Nature or in Art. The daring spirit is very strong, yet combined with 
sufficient Cautiousness to keep him on his guard and enable him to look 
ahead and see possibilities. 

Count Zeppelin and Capt. Thomas L. Baldwin have more of the Vital 
Temperament, and are more fully developed in bodily estate. They are not 
exactly the men whom we would think would daily enjoy risking their lives 
to aid science in paving the way to make it possible to conquer the air and 
travel undisputably over the housetops. But we see that they both have 
strong constitutions, ample thinking powers, and organizing ability to plan 
out new work. Ideality, Constructiveness and Sublimity are all large in 
them, and it becomes a scientific pleasure for them to work out their theories 
and conquer all obstacles and win success. 

Of Louis Bleriot, who has crossed the English Channel in his mono- 
plane, we can say that he has a large range of perceptive faculties; a broad 
head at the base; a conquering nose ; and a long ear, all of which qualifica- 
tions are favorable to his success as an experimenter. 

In these early days of aeroplanes, the world has much for which to 
thank these enthusiasts, who are so anxious to qualify in the field of re- 
search. That their efforts may be crowned with success we sincerely trust, 
and also that none of them may lose their lives through too much daring in 
the cause they have espoused. 





Men of Note. 


Jupce Ben B. Linpsey. 

Judge Lindsey, known throughout the West as the “Kid Judge,” has a 
fascinating personality, and one that cannot fail to interpret faithfully the 
man’s mind and character, even to the would-be skeptics. He is certainly 
a humanist and harmonizer of the most practical kind, for his large Benev- 
olence enables him to get in touch with all kinds of children. His Causality 
gives him bright ideas of how to handle boys just starting out in life; 
while his Human Nature interprets to him very largely the characteristics 
of those he handles. 

His brow is massively developed, and he does not fail to analyze and 
discriminate between the boy who wilfully commits a crime, or one who 
does so under the influence of another individual. 

He is not afraid of hard work, and his head is broad above the ears, 
which indicates that such an organization as his cannot fail to have an 
immense influence over all with whom he comes in contact. 

He is a particular friend of the children, and this is why he is called 
the “Kids’ Judge.” Very interesting are the stories told of his fascinating 
work, and we wish we had space to give them here. 
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He says: “The Juvenile Court is founded on the principle of Love. The 
old Criminal Court process is changed; instead of coming to destroy, we 


have come to rescue. 


Instead of coming to punish, we come to uplift. 


Instead of coming to hate, we come to love.” 
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JULIUS WODISKA. 
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THE LATE CESARE LOMBROSO. JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY. 
(See Page 491.) 


December Natal Stone. 


TURQUOISE. 
By Jutrus Wop!sKa. 


In the present article is completed the series of stories 
of the birthday gems written for THE JourRNAL. 
December’s natal stone is the Turquoise, the typical 
gem of blue that is opaque. In its character, compo- 
sition and history it is an interesting gem and is of 
ancient origin and use for personal adornment in 
both hemispheres. Turquoise was as well known to 
and as popular with the ancient Persians as it was in 
southern North America with the Aztecs, who called 
the stone chalchihuitl, The word Turquoise, now 
used universally, is extracted from the French lan- 
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guage and means a Turkish stone, being also the feminine of Turkish. 

The various legends and superstitions pertaining to Turquoise include 
the oriental belief that the simple wearing of a turquoise ensures health and 
success. It is also supposed to be equal to an accident insurance policy in 
its power to guard the wearer against casualties. Soaked in wine, accord- 
ing to Arabian and Persian authorities, it was an efficacious remedy for 
the bites of venomous serpents. Other good qualities are that it brings hap- 
piness, banishes fear, and insures its wearer against lightning stroke and 
death by drowning. In fact, if all the superstitions about turquoise were 
assembled and if they were all true, the insurance companies could. go out 
of business, excepting that fire is not assured against, either -here or 
hereafter. 

The rhymester who has evoked the Muse to describe the qualities of 
' natal stones describes one of the many virtues of the turquoise in the lines 


which follow: 


If cold December gave you birth, 

The month of snow and ice and mirth, 
Place on your hand a Turquoise blue— 
Success will bless whate’er you do. 


The origin of turquoise is Persian. The physical characteristics of 
turquoise are not startling; its hardness is 6; specific gravity 2.6 to 2.8; no 
cleavage ; brittle and of uneven fracture; lustre, waxy and the typical color 
sky-blue; some specimens, however, are bluish-green; apple-green or 
greenish-gray. The color of turquoise is not immutable, for it sometimes 
fades to pale-green. Soap and water affect the color of turquoise, so that 
wearers of turquoise rings should always remove them before washing their 
hands. Chemically, turquoise is a hydrous phosphate of aluminum and 
copper; the principal components in a hundred parts are: phosphoric acid, 
30.9; alumina, 44.50; oxide of copper, 3.75; and water, 19. A high degree 
of heat will crack turquoise and extract the water from it. 

The choicest turquoise comes from old mines in Persia; it is found in 
various old-word localities, and there is some produced in Australasia. In 
the United States the Rocky Mountain region contains valuable turquoise 
mines that are increasing in production; a well-known mine is one in the 
Los Cerrillos Mountains, near Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Being an opaque stone turquoise is rarely cut with facets, but round 
or oval and convex. In medium-class jewelry turquoise matrix is consider- 
ably used, the dark brown in color being most in demand ; the cutting usually 
includes both the stone and the matrix. When cut round these gems look 
curiously like sections of terrestrial globes with maps upon them. The cost 
of turquoise and the degree i in which it is — depends upon the quality 
of the individual specimen. 
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Science of Health. 


PLENTY OF PURE FOOD. 


Much is said and written in these days about the use of benzoate of 
soda for the preservation of foods, but what is the use, except for the com- 
mercial side of the question? Of course the dealers and manufacturers will 
take every apparent advantage that can be presented to them, but that in 
the nature of things must be only temporary. It matters not that the Denver 
Convention decided that four grams a day are not harmful. That will 
eventually be decided by the consumers themselves, and they will never con- 
sent to taking their food blindfolded. Dr. Wiley is all right. If his enemies 
succeed in driving him out now they are liable to have one more strict later 
on. It will be much like jumping from the frying-pan into the fire. The 
whole tendency of the times is progressive, and we are not going back to 
the Dark Ages. : 

We really do not need those foods that are necessarily preserved with 
benzoate, nor is it necessary to the integrity of the body that it should be 
impregnated with that or any other drug. As well might one insist upon 
' the use of lime or any of the condiments that are so much in evidence at 
the present time. The merest tyro knows that such substances do not con- 
tribute to the building up of a sound body, for there is not a particle of 
nourishment in them. The fact is the body is better off without their pres- 
ence. What is needed is pure food, and the people must and will have 
it, and also know what they are eating. 

Of this there is an abundance to meet all demands. The appetite often 
calls for foods that are out of season, that need to be preserved for a time, 
but there are ways to secure them without the use of any “preservative.” 
If our people would learn to live a simple, healthful life, using only natural 
foods which can be had in great abundance and variety, particularly of 
fruits which are available the year round in their best condition, then with 
grains, nuts and vegetables galore life can be made ideal, its length pro- 
longed at least to 100 years, with greater happiness and efficiency as the 
result. Thus would be avoided the necessity of benzoate of soda or any 
other preservative. First of all give us pure food, but if we must have 
“preservatives” let us know it, so that we can utilize them with our eyes 
wide open. 

Cartes H. SHeparp, M.D. 


A CHAMPION OF VEGETARIAN DIET. 


The newspapers are now beginning to publish articles on Health. The 
new Food Law that has been passed in regard to pasteurizing milk has 
created a good deal of interest on the subject of foods, and the daily papers 
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are beginning to publish articles on it, which they have never done before. 
Some of these articles are of great importance to the people. 

It is our belief that nearly all the diseases of the human race are 
brought on by the food that people eat; poisons accumulate in the blood 
which increase faster than the excretory organs can carry them off. These 
poisons block up the capillary blood-vessels and cause congestion, inflam- 
mation, and sometimes suppuration, and the location of the tisues that are 
thus blocked up indicate the disease that the person is troubled with. 

The question of diet is being discussed now almost all over the world. 
Hundreds of thousands of people have ceased to use the flesh of animals 
for food, and almost universally after they have used a diet of fruit and 
vegetables for a while they have ceased to use flesh of any kind. 

The Evening Mail of this city recently published an interview with a 
champion vegetarian, which contains some very important points on the 
subject. We copy the following in regard to it: 

“Tf you can get just as much nutrition, and less disease, from vege- 

tables than from meat during the hot weather, why not give the vegetables 
a chance? Half the rheumatism, stomach trouble, diabetes and gout is 
caused from eating too much meat.’ 
: “This is what Mrs. Harry Burns, who has opened a vegetarian restau- 
rant, suggested to me. She has been cuted of rheumatism in the last three 
years through renouncing meat. Mrs. Burns has the complexion of a girl, 
although she is sixty years old. Her little restaurant is patronized only 
by those whom she has converted to the vegetable diet. 

“T asked her to divulge some recipes for a ‘hot wave.’ 

“‘T can give you a recipe for a hot summer night’s dinner,’ Mrs Burns 
replied, ‘that would take the place of and be as substantial and satisfying 
as a meat dinner. Take in regular menu order, fruit, soup, peas, patties, 
roast protose, néw corn, sliced tomatoes, nut crisps, graham bread, and, 
for dessert, sunshine cakes. The protose can be prepared in any way that 
meat is prepared. It has the same resistance, but is more wholesome and 
contains 25 per cent. more nutrients than beef or mutton and 10 per cent. 
more fat. Cereal coffee tastes like the dangerous caffein, but has no ill 
effects. For a good summer breakfast, canteloupe, porridge, protose steak, 
baked potato, cream rolls, granose biscuit, and kumyss. That’s as nourish- 
ing and palatable a breakfast as could be desired.’ 

““T know when one says vegetables the majority of people who haven’t 
tried the diet say it sounds flat and tasteless, and yet you would be surprised 
how really delicious a whole vegetable breakfast or dinner is. A light 
supper for children, as well as tired grown folks, is made of malted-nuts 
broth, fruit sandwiches, croutons, and oranges. The protose can be pre- 
pared like hamburger steak, cutlets, or braised or ragout style of dish. It 
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can be stuffed, fricasseed, or timbaled, and every dish is a delicious substitute 
for all the heavy rich meat preparations that are the root of rheumatism, 
gout and dyspepsia. 

“ ‘The vegetable diet is not a thing to be scorned. If people would only 
give it a chance before they become invalids they would realize how much 
they could economise on their years and live to old age. When women 
realize that vegetables insure a clear skin and red cheeks, I think that the 
appeal to their vanity may have the desired effect. The invariable character- 
istics of a vegetarian are a clear eye and good complexion—the symbols of 
perfect assimilation. Just think of the luxury of eating all the butter, sweets 
and pastry the palate demands without incurring sallow skin, avoirdupois, 
or other evils which follow in the train of butter that is not peanut butter, 
and sweets that are diluted with alum, ammonia, baking - powder, 
and other chemicals. The sugar of fruit is wholesome, and the oil in nuts 
is nourishing.’ ” 

E. P. Mitrer, M.D. 





Phrenolgy in Sweden. 


PROF. WM. E. YOUNGQUIST AND HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CLASS, 
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The American Institute of Phrenology. 


The following papers were read at the celebration of O. S. Fowler’s cen- 
tenary, held October 5th. 


O. S. FOWLER, AN APPRECIATION. 
By D. T. Ex.iorrt, 
Examiner of the Fowler Institute, London. 


The Nineteenth Century was prolific in great men and was remarkable 
for the extraordinary advance made in Education, Philosophy and Science. 

The year 1809 gave birth to many notable characters who were des- 
tined to play an important part in statesmanship, letters and scientific 
research. It gave us Gladstone, Darwin, Tennyson, Lincoln, Wendell 
Holmes, and last, but not least, O. S. Fowler. These names will never die, 
they impressed their strong personality upon the age in which they lived, 
and future generations will delight to dwell and reflect upon their character 
and work. 

We sometimes ask the questions, “What will the present Century bring 
forth? What new Sciences will be promulgated ?” 

We are quite certain the age in which we live is a progressive one,—the 
advance of science and general knowledge is sure. Scientific theories that 
have been partly ignored and repudiated by many schools of thought will, 
during the present century, be accepted as practical, valuable and of benefit 
to the human race. 

This will be true in relation to Phrenology—a science hitherto very 
much misunderstood, even ridiculed by many scientific men, who, alas! have 
not taken the trouble to understand its. laws and principles; the tide is 
turning ; the foremost medical men of the day are studying the brain—its 
anatomy and functions, and the results of their researches are not antagon- 
istic to the theories advanced by Dr. Gall, the greatest brain specialist of the 
Eighteenth Centifry. 

We do well to honor the memory and names of great pioneers. Such 
men have done much for humanity. There are great names associated with 
Art, Literature, and Science that will never die, and we are not exaggerating 
when we say the name of Fowler will through all time be closely associated 
with Phrenology. 

The brothers O. S. and L. N. Fowler have made the subject of Phren- 
ology practical and of every-day use to the ordinary wayfarer, the business 
man, and to the guardians of children. Their many published works 
embrace various phases of human science as based upon Phrenological prin- 
ciples, and are of the greatest value to every student of this fascinating study. 
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*O. S. Fowler was a voluminous writer, a strenuous worker in propagat- 
ing the practical value of Phrenological teachings and in advancing the 
great merits of Hygiene and the moral code of ethics. 

As a lecturer he was versatile and unique; as a delineator of character 
he was a recognized expert among his compeers. He was distinctly a 
brainy man, every faculty of his mind was sharp and alert; his temperament 
was Mental-Motive. 

The intellectual faculties of Comparison, Human-nature, Form, Size, 
and Language were remarkable for their development and power. He had 
an impressive personality, electric and magnetic; his geniality and warmth 
of feeling endeared him to the thousands who consulted him. 

I have examined the sons of fathers who were examined by O. S. 
Fowler: all have spoken highly of his abilities and kindly counsel. 

Personally, I am greatly indebted to the writings of O. S. Fowler. If 
these vritings were more closely studied by present-day Phrenological prac- 
titioners the advance of Phrenology would be expedited. 

The name and work of O. S. Fowler are honored in both hemispheres 
of the globe, and will be more highly honored as time advances and future 
generations will speak of the value of his writings. 


O. S. FOWLER AS AN EXPERT EXAMINER. 
By J. M. Firzcerayp, M.D., or Cu1caco. 


O. S. Fowler was too colossal a figure for me to find ready expression 
regarding his character and the great task that he accomplished. There are 
men and women whose names always strike one as standing for that which 
is heroic and unusual, and they arouse the faculties of Veneration and Sub- 
limity to such an extent that words fail one when they wish to express their 
attitude of mind towards them. My respect and admiration invoke these 
words :— 

“There are moments, rapture thrilling, when the voice cannot be heard; 
Each attempt to speak is smothered, one can utter not a word. 
There are moments, rapture thrilling, silent lies the tongue and dumb; 
Rapture strikes the speaker speechless, and the words refuse to come.” 

I can probably pay his memory no higher tribute, and believe I am 
keeping within the lines of reasonableness when I say that within my experi- 
ence of twenty years in the study of Phrenology and practice of its prin- 
ciples, I have listened to more than one thousand happy and thankful 
narrations of what O. S. Fowler had said to those individuals regarding 
their character, talents, and their future. I have never heard a real serious 
criticism offered to the work that he did. This broadcast sowing of the 
seeds of usefulness into the fertile soil of humanity must necessarily invig- 
orate the entire mass of mankind. He expounded in a masterful way the 
material structure, possibilities and growth of the human mind, as no other 
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Phrenologist has done, and the followers of the Fowler brothers have a 
rich heritage and a grave responsibility in the perpetuating and perfecting of 
the philosophy and science of Phrenology that has been so broadly and ably 
presented by these worldwide known advocates. 


O. S. FOWLER AND THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


Messrs. Fowler & Wells Co., 
18 East 22d Street, 
New York City. 

Gentlemen,—I desire, as an expression of my own personal appreciation 
and gratitude, to write you a brief acknowledgement of the good and 
guidance that has come to myself and family from a study of “Fowler’s 
Science of Life,” and the phrenological examinations made by you. 

I had the good fortune when fifteen years of age to read and study 
“Fowler’s Science of Life.” It was largely instrumental in leading me to 
select engineering as a profession which I have never had occasion to 
regret, and it put me on the right track in many other things. So far as 
my own personal experiences are concerned, they verify the statements 
made in this book. 

It gave to me accurate information first hand and prevented many dis- 
torted ideas of youth. 

I know the great value and accuracy of your phrenological work and 
have taken advantage of it. It has been a great satisfaction to have your 
examinations verify and confirm the intimate knowledge which we have of 
our own children’s characteristics. This gives us great satisfaction and 
confidence in directing their mental and physical training along the lines 
which you have stated would bring them the greatest success. 

Very respectfully yours, 
LINCOLN BusH. 


Other communications have been received from Mr. M. Tope, of Bow- 
erston, Ohio, on “O. S. Fowler as an Educator”; Mr. George Markley, 
of Rankin, Pa., on “O. S. Fowler as an Inspirationist” ; Mr. E. M. Lockard, 
of Indiana, Pa., on “O. S. Folwer and the Institute”; Mr. J. W. Lerman, 
of Brooklyn, on “O. S. Fowler as a Discoverer”; Mr. Charles F. Paine, 
of Boston, on “A Reminiscence of O. S. Fowler”; Miss J. Irwin, of New 
York, on “O. S. Fowler as a Teacher”; Mr. J. E. Halsted, of New York, on 
“O. S. Fowler as a Public Benefactor”; Mr. Allen Haddock, of San 
Francisco, on “O. S. Fowler’s Work and Writings as Household Words” ; 
Mr. John Naylor, of London, on “O. S. Fowler as a Pioneer”; and Mr. 
J. Millot Severn, of England, on “O. S. Fowler as an Editor.” 
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~ A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL OUR FRIENDS AND A 
BASKETFUL OF GOOD CHEER. 


Dr. Lombroso, Few men during the past century have been quoted 
the more extensively on Criminal Anthropology than the 
Criminologist. late Cesare Lombroso, and we are gratified to be able 
to announce that he was a firm believer in Dr. Gall’s theory of Craniology. 
Just before the celebration of Dr. Gall’s centenary we wrote to Dr. 
Lombroso to secure his views on the subject of cerebral localization, and 
received the following reply from him, which speaks for itself, and runs 


as follows :— 

“The system of Dr. Gall may not be considered by all correct on every 
point. Yet, at the same time, it has led to the discovery of the cortical 
centres. However, the work which comparatively few know and admire 
is nevertheless the result of an immense and diligent series of studies in the 
nerve centres, which makes it the precursor of Criminal Anthropology.” 
Dated, Turin, Italy, March 1, 1896. 

If every scientific man would boldly declare his views in as conscien- 
tious a way as Dr. Lombroso did, a good many supposed skeptics would 
be found in the ranks of believers in the true Science of Mind. 
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Dr. Lombroso was radical in his views concerning the criminal, and 
gave to the world a new science. He. held the view that it was. possible 
for a person to receive criminal tendencies from hereditary taint, and 
encouraged the idea that all thieves and murderers should be treated as 
diseased persons, being victims of a strange mental illness over which they 
had no control. His two works, “The Criminal,”. and “The Man of 
Genius,” have been widely read. 

He was a man of sterling qualities, and a few marked weaknesses. 
He was generous to a fault, yet economical and almost penurious to. an 
extreme. He loved to do good, yet was often imposed upon by those who 
took advantage of his good nature. He was an indefatigable worker, and 
possessed a well-developed intellect. He was not only a great scientist, 
but an advanced evolutionist. 

The Working The working of the brain is a very interesting study, 
of the and Dr. W. H. Thomson, writing in “Everybody’s 


Brain. Magazine,” compares this organ with the phonograph. 
Although the latter is a wonderful instrument, yet it is never anything more 


than an instrument; and so the hemispheres of the brain, the Doctor says, 
are the instruments of the thinker, and nothing more; for if they could 
themselves think, then both hemispheres would think as a matter of course, 
while, as a matter of fact, says Dr. Thomson, only one of them has a single 
imprint of the human mind in it. 

If the Doctor is right, and only one hemisphere of the brain thinks, 
then what would be the use of the fibers decusating from right to left, and 
vice versa, which is a fact recognized by all Anatomists. If, further, only 
one hemisphere worked, then how could one hemisphere help the other when 
one is injured or partially destroyed, as is often the case? 

“What is it, therefore, that thinks?” asks the Doctor. “Unquestionably 
the human personality,” he says, “which is itself independent of the brain 
that it uses. So far as the brain is concerned, it is simply physical in its 
structure and chemical in its composition. But in one of the halves we are 
face to face with the tremendous exception to everything earthly. The 
evolutionist can make a good showing, that in structure man’s brain differs 
but little from that of the chimpanzee, just as it ought to in the ascending 
series of animals. But when it comes to the human mind the evolutionist 
has to quit. What but a mind worked by a man could both weigh and 
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accurately locate in the heavens a great planet which neither he nor anyone 
else had yet seen? And so the human world abounds with innumerable 
utter impossibilities for mere animals to achieve. Every article in an ordi- 
nary city house, be it a thermometer or a book, or anything else in it, is 
equally an impossibility for animals, by any process of evolution, to attain 
the power of producing. 

“Mentally, therefore, man is as much out of keeping with the entire 
succession and developments of evolution as any being from another world 
would be, and those who would still say that because the human brain so 
closely resembles that of the ape, these two cannot be far apart, are them- 
selves their only good arguments. Meanwhile, for this human thinker one 
instrument for thinking is enough, and he does not need two hemispheres 
any more than a violinist needs two violins. The second hemisphere is then 
only to provide against accidental damage to the first, when, if he be yet 
young, the thinker can in time teach it to become human also in mental 
powers, but not if its chords have become stiffened with age.” 

We wonder how many of our readers agree with the Doctor in think- 
ing that we use only one-half of our brains, and that the other half is given 
us only for emergency, and is animal in type. We fancy that the half that 
is called animal could not in an emergency be of much use if it were only 
animal in type and would have to be taught to think if the other half became 
worn out. We shall be glad to hear what others have to say on this question. 





Correspondents. 


O. R.—In reply to your question with regard to beauty, we believe that 
it is generally the result of favorable conditions in the parents and the 
individual. Probably all people who are beautiful in features have some 
corresponding beauty of soul or character to start with; but beauty very 
often spoils a person by producing conceit, and the individual becomes cold, 
callous and indifferent to the wishes of others. In fact, many beautiful 
people are selfish, while a large number of plain people are attractive in 
mind, temper and thoughts. 

G. M., New York.—Eyes that have a beseeching look and a smiling 
expression are certainly beautiful, as you say, and they are the result of 
certain attributes of mind which give the subject a desire to lean or to be 
taken care of. You seldom find a person who is strong, active, enduring, 
or wiry possessing such eyes or such an expression. 
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What Phrenologists Are Doing. 


On November 5th Miss Fowler accepted an invitation to speak before 
the Business Science Club of Philadelphia. About one hundred and 
twenty-five members sat down to the dinner which preceded the meeting, 
and a hundred and fifty or more gathered afterward to listen to the speeches. 

The President, Mr. John Meyer, in his opening address, spoke of the 
growth of the club and the beneficial subjects introduced for discussion 
from time to time. That evening, he said, they were to have addresses on 


the subject of Mind Culture. 

In introducing the first speaker the Chairman said :— 

“We have as a guest this evening a gentleman who is an Author, 
Poet, Lawyer and Philosopher. As a lawyer he represented one of the 
largest Steel Companies of this country. Although an extremely busy 
man he found time to write and publish books on Political and Social 
Economy. In the midst of his activities he was stricken, leaving him par- 
tially deaf. Giving up his official position on account of it, he found it 
extremely difficult to play the part of a gentleman of leisure. As a philos- 
opher, he had calm judgment and practical wisdom. As a lawyer, an 
analytical mind. As a poet, an imaginative temperament. 

“Having given considerable thought to mental activity, it was naturally 
to be expected that his inclination would be toward the investigation of 
mental phenomena. His investigations led him to the consideration of Dr. 
Spurzheim’s book on Phrenology, or “The Doctrine of Mental Phenomena.” 
Being so firmly convinced of the truth of the Science, he determined to do 
everything in his power to gain for it recognition. His first plan was to 
endow a college for the perpetuation of the study of phrenology. On 
second thought he recognized that this plan might fail, and~that the 
world would probably be the gainer if he edited Dr. Spurzheim’s book. 
Being a man of action it was but a step from the thought to the publication. 
Although he is a man of many deeds, he considers this his most important 
effort, and he is with us this evening to tell you himself what is his opinion 
of this Science. 

“I take very great pleasure in introducing Mr. Cyrus Elder.” 

Mr. Elder gave an eloquent address on the experiments of scientists 
of the present day in the search for truth, in the laboratories of all the large 
universities in this country. He demonstrated the fact that too much atten- 
tion is being paid to the art of measuring, and not enough to the practical 
development of the growth of the brain. 

In introducing the next speaker, the President said :— 

“The Business Science Club of Philadelphia is to have for the first 
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time an address from one of the stronger sex. As a Phrenologist, Lecturer, 
Author, and graduate of the Woman’s Law Class of the New York Uni- 
versity, this lady has attained worldwide reputation. lt has been her 
pleasure to lecture in nearly all of the large cities of the world, having 
attracted large audiences in London and elsewhere. 

Philadelphia is entitled to a share of the honor, for it was within the 
confines of our City of Brotherly Love that THz PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
was first published, in the year 1838. This is also interesting, as at that 
time George Combe was in our city, and makes mention of meeting the 
Fowler brothers in his notes of his American tour, giving thenr due credit. 

“There is one within the hearing of my voice who has earned the right 
to share in this honor. In any great undertaking there seeis to be a law of 
nature which provides for the substitution of one for another who has 
passed the Great Divide, thus do we find this lady capable of wonderful 
insight into human nature, perpetuating the admirable work of her father 
and uncle. Her plans are not only of to-day but of the future as well. It 
is her firm belief that the study of man, of his nature and duties, his destinies 
and relations, and especially of man intellectually and morally, is as much 
more useful and important than the study of physical nature as mind is 
superior to matter. 

“If there is within our grasp a science which develops and elucidates 
laws, the observance and the violation of which cause most of man’s hap- 
piness and misery, it is self-evident that a knowledge of this science is the 
key that opens up to man all the hidden capabilities of enjoyment belonging 
to his nature. All this Phrenology is calculated to accomplish. A knowl- 
edge of this subject will give its possessor an almost unlimited command 
over the minds and feelings of his fellow-man. I know of no one better 
able to present the practical side of Phrenology than our speaker. 

“It is indeed an honor that I am permitted to introduce one whom I 
believe to be not only a genius, but a seer and a prophetess, a harmonizer of 
men—Miss Jessie Allen Fowler.” . 

Miss Fowler spoke of the honor the occasion afforded her, especially 
in being called one of the “stronger sex.” She believed the Chairman must 
be a “Suffragette.” 

She then plunged into the heart of her subject, and showed about 
thirty lantern slides which brought out the Marvels and Mysteries of 
Human Nature. She explained why business men needed the Science of 
Human Nature at their finger ends, in order to understand customers and 
to make sales. Nothing would benefit them so much as a study of the 
Science of the Head and Face. 

Miss Fowler was then asked to make some Readings of Character, 
which she immediately did, of five gentlemen who declared they had never 
before met the Examiner. Ali the subjects were well known, and there- 
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fore the personal hits of each candidate were highly appreciated, especially 
those made of Dr. Krebs, the well-known Lecturer, Writer and Critic. A 
lively discussion followed, and the hour was late before the meeting 
dispersed. 

Owing to the well-executed plans of the representative of Fowler & 
Wells Company in Philadelphia, Mr. William M. Engel, of 3922 Poplar St., 
West Philadelphia, Miss Fowler and her Stenographer were kept busy for 
three days with professional work. Judging from the class of gentlemen 
who sought the: Readings, the thinking world and the leaders of men 
must be coffverts to Phrenology. Certain it is that there are evidences of 
a strong revival of Phrenology in the once stronghold of the Science. Can 
it be a precursor of a widespread movement all over the country in the 
only practical Science of Mind? We trust that this may be the case. 





LECTURE BUREAU. 


The following names are on our Lecture Bureau list: 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald is located at Chicago, Ill.; William E. Youngquist, 
Stockholm, Sweden; George Morris, Portland, Ore.; Dr. B. F. Pratt, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Dr. Edwin S. Morrell, Defiance, O.; George Markley, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Dr. D. M. King, Mantua Station, O.; Dr. and Mrs. V. P. 
English, Cleveland, O.; N. S. Edens, Highland, Cal. ; Dr. George T. Byland, 
Crittenden, Ky.; George Cozens, Hamilton, Ont.; H: E. Corman, Rebers- 
burg, Pa.; William McLuen, Perry, Ia.; Hon. J. J. McLaughlin, Charles 
Town, W. Va.; J. G. Scott, Sterling, Col.; J. H. Thomas, Massilon, O.; Dr. 
J. M. Peebles, Battle Creek, Mich.; Dr. C. B. Lyman, Rockford, IIl.; M. 
Tope, Bowerstown, O.; James Webb, Esq., Leyton, Eng. ; George Hart-Cox, 
Esq., London; William Cox, London; Otto Hatry, Pittsburg, Pa.; O. H. 
Williams, New York; C. J. Stewart, Beckley, W. Va.; J. Sekiryushi, Japan ; 
E. F. Bacon, Oneonta, N. Y.; D. T. Elliott, London, Eng.; Wm. M. Engel, 
Philadelphia; J. E. Halsted, New York; D. E. Vines, Newark, N. J.; Miss 
J. A. Fowler, New York City. 

Persons desiring lectures for their various localities should communi- 
cate with THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL under the Lecture Bureau Depart- 
ment, 18 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 


Field Notes. 


We recently received an order from Mr. H. D. McDowell, of Pureell, 
Okla. Mr. McDowell describes himself as the oldest lecturer in America, 
being nearly eighty years of age. We trust that he may be spared to 
carry on his good work for many years yet. 

Prof. and Mrs. E. J. O’Brien are engaged in Phrenological work in 
Eglinton, North of Toronto, Can. 
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DECEMBER MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE. 


The next meeting of the Phrenological Institute will be specially inter- 
esting. Therefore all students and friends should keep the date free, 
Tuesday, December 7th. Subject: “Is Phrenology an Exact Science?” 





Willam E. Youngquist is as busy as ever writing new pamphlets on 
Phrenology in the Finnish language. He will soon have the whole of 
Northern Europe converted to Phrenology. Mr. Youngquist sends a testi- 
monial from Albin Lindberg, M.D., of Sten Frodin, Phrenologist, as 
follows: “I hereby testify that the Phrenologist, Mr. Sten Frodin, whom I 
have never met until to-day, by an examination consisting of measure- 
ments and a personal inspection with the naked eye of my head, without 
the least hesitation, rapidly, and without any search for explanatory expres- 
sions or the alteration of any decision or opinion already made, to my 
astonishment, I must admit, in a most detailed and careful manner described 
my mental characteristics and talents such as they actually are, and this in 
corroboration of my own as well as my wife’s impressions of my char- 
acter, and that he is entirely free from all charlatanism and posing effects 
during the examination, which is also a pleasure for me to admit and bear 
testimony for the public in general.” Malino, Sweden. 

Mr. Youngquist has sent from Sweden some beautiful postcards of 
Dr. Gall, which can be procured from Fowler & Wells Co., at 5 cents each. 


THE BUSINESS SCIENCE CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 


At the regular monthly meeting, on November 5th, in Philadelphia, 
Miss Jessie Allen Fowler addressed the Club on “The Marvels and Mys- 
teries of Human Nature.” Numerous lantern slides, illustrating the different 
Temperaments, were shown by the speaker. The lecturer very clearly demon- 
strated the practical possibilities of Phrenology in sizing up people, and that 
its principles could be used to secure business in face-to-face talks with men. 
Miss Fowler demonstrated this by taking five men from the audience and 
drawing of them Character Sketches that proved highly instructive and 
amusing. The subjects were selected by the President of the Club, Mr. John 
Meyer. Those selected were Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, Messrs. Arthur B. Eaton, 
H. S. Bonner, H. H. Sangree, and James Dentry. 

Mr. Cyrus Elder, Lawyer and Author, made an address on “The 
Follies and Failures of the Experimentalist and Introspectionist.” 

The Business Science Club of Philadelphia is a thriving organization, 
having a membership of about 160 local progressive business men. About 
125 attended the dinner. The officers of the Club are: President, John 
Meyer; Vice-President, E. J. Berlet; Secretary, J. Frank Dechant; Treas- 
urer, William M. Engel. 
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We extend our hearty congratulations to Mr. James W. Lerman, of 
Brooklyn, and Miss Ida Anderson, of New York (formerly of Sweden) for 
successfully qualifying for the Certificate of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. We believe that they will do credit to the Science wherever they 
may be. 

We also wish to extent congratulattions to those students who have just 
graduated from the Fowler Institute, London. 
VISITORS. 

Every month brings visitors of note to the Institute. Among those of 
the past month has been Mr. Cyrus Elder, of Philadelphia, the learned 
writer and critic. His venerable white hair does not seem to dampen his 
ardor or lessen his enthusiasm in Phrenology. 

HOW TO DRAW THE HEAD AND FACE. 

Frederick A. Koch is prepared by special experience to give a course 
of Lessons by Correspondence in the drawing of the Head and Face. 
Address Fowler & Wells Co., 18 East 22d St., New York. 





The desire expressed to perpetuate the names of Dr. Gall and O. S. 
Fowler by erecting busts to their memory in some central place, is a good 
one. The subscription list is growing. We recently received one dollar 
from Mr. Horace Eaton, of Boston, and two dollars from Mr. R. E. 
Brandman, of New York, for the bust of O. S. Fowler. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Those who have been interested in studying the articles on “The Brain 
and Skull” in THe PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL during the present year, will 
be glad to know that an equally interesting and instructive series of articles 
has been arranged for the year 1910, which will describe in detail the 
forty-three faculties of the Mind. Send in your subscriptions at an early 
date. 
Look out also for notes on “The New Scientific Christian Asso.” ; these 
will be specially interesting. Also “The New Physical and Mental Culture,” 
for the Cure and Prevention of Nervous Disorders. Write for particulars 
about these subjects. 

TOBACCO. 

“I am not much of a mathematician,” said the Cigarette, “but I can 
add to a youth’s nervous troubles, I can subtract from his mental energy, I 
can multiply his aches and pains, I can divide his mental powers, I can take 
interest from his daily work, and discount his chances for success.—New 
York Observer. 

NAMING THE BABY. 

Minister: “And the child’s name, madam ?” 

Mother (firmly): “Name him Frederick Robert Cook Peary Smith. 
I’m not going to take any chances.”—Puck. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company. 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the a of 


Fowler & Wells. , 
The change of name involves no change in the nature and Pes of 


the business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made 
payable to the order of 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the Pure- CHANGE of 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND Eg mye wees Maca- by giving, ie ° 2% 
1.00 a year, vance, n 
oo . re be received the first of the preceding month, 
MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in. the LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an an- 
form of Money Orders, Express Money way Orders, swer should inclose a stamp for return 
Drafts on New York, or R onl ta cave aod ive name end full oddress 
Postmasters are required to Register Letters every time you 
whenever requested to do so. 
Aub EBTTERS ont bo abtonmned to Fow- 
SILVER or other coin should not be sent by LER ELLS and no' any person con- 
mail, as it is almost sure to wear a hole in the — pou the office. zm - = only can 


envelope and be lost. —— = d careful op 
er Y BOOK, PERIODICAL CHART, ETC. 
ordered from this office at Publishers’ 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for frac- a be 


tional parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are 
ferred; they should never be stuck to the AGENTS WANTED for the Pureworocican 
etters, and should always be sent in sheets— (eon and = Book Publications to whom 


that is, not torn apart. iberal terms be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Phrenological Era,” Bowerston, Ohio.—This magazine is edited 
by Mr. M. Tope, and always contains interesting and instructive reading. 
The current number gives an account of the Fourth Annuanl Convention 
of the Ohio Phrenological Convention, held at Bowerston, O., October 7th 
and 8th. There is also a “Health Lesson,” showing the importance of 
understanding the Temperaments, the Diseases to which each Temperament 
is predisposed, and how to build Vitality. 

“Good Health,” Battle Creek, Mich—Contains many interesting health 
notes. One article is on “Dangers of our Milk Supply,” by Lawrence 
Irwell, which is illustrated with photographs taken in a modern dairy “where 
cleanliness ranks next to godliness.” Another is on “The Value of Athletic 
Training,” by Lieutenant Shackleton. 

“Farm and Home,” Springfield, Mass., and Chicago, Ill—This paper 
is published twice a month, and contains many useful hints for the 
farmer. Nor is it confined to farm notes alone. One page is devoted to 
“World’s Progress”; another to “Legal Advice, or Talks with Our 
Lawyers”; another to “Needlework”; while there is also a serial story. 
With such a variety of contents everyone on the farm should be interested 


in the magazine. 
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“The American Review of Reviews,” New York.—Current topics of 
interest from all parts of the world are discussed in this monthly. One 
feature of the November number consists of four. illustrated articles on 
Aeroplanes, telling exactly how aeroplanes are built, what they can do and 
what they may do, how it feels to fly, and also explaining the dirigible, or 
“lighter-than-air” machines. 


Publishers’ Department. 
REVIEWS. 


“Timothy Trim’s Clock Book.” Published by Curtis Advertising Co., 
Detroit, Mich. Price, 75 cents. 

This is an ingeniously devised book for children which not only con- 
tains an attractive story in verse form which will charm the little ones, but 
also teaches them, in an interesting way, how to tel! time, by means of a 
little clock-dial with movable hands, which is part of the book. The chil- 
dren can set the hands to the hours described in the verses, and in this 
way can soon learn to tell time correctly, which is often a difficult thing 
for the little ones to understand. The book is illustrated in colors, and 
would make a very appropriate holiday gift for the little folks. 

“The Care of the Child.’ By Mrs. Burton Chance. Published by The 
Penn Publising Co., 923 Arch St,, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, cloth, 
$1.00 net. 

This book will prove valuable and useful to every mother, and while 
it is not intended to take the place of medical advice, yet it does contain 
many hints that will be of assistance to mothers who have not a physician 
near by to consult with regard to the little perplexities of nursery life. 
In the life of a child it is the little things that count, and it is these little 
things that the author, herself a mother and the wife of a physician, explains 
for the benefit of every other mother who needs enlightenment on this 
subject. She explains all that a mother should know, from the preparation 
for the baby, to the kindergarten age, or the education of the child, including 
such subjects as diet, bathing, sleep, clothing, the diseases of childhood, as 
well as obedience, imagination, truthtelling, play, and bad habits. Every 
young mother should secure a copy. 


“Diet in Relation to Age and Activity.” By Sir Henry Thompson. Pub- 
lished by Frederick Warne & Co., 36 East 22d St., New York. Price, 
$1.00 ¢ 
This little book deals with a very important subject. The recommenda- 

tions and advice respecting diet and habits which it contains are the result 

of very large experience on the part of the author, who is now in his eighty- 
second year. While he sympathizes to a great extent with the practice of 
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“what is called “vegetarianism” in diet, knowing how valuable the exclusive 
or almost exclusive use of the products of the vegetable kingdom may be for 
a considerable number of the adult population of our own and of other coun- 
tries in the temperate zone, and for most of that which inhabits the torrid 
zone, yet he strongly objects to a dogmatic assertion that such limitation of 
their food is desirable for any class or body of persons whatever. More- 
over, he maintains that a diet should not be called “vegetarian” that con- 
tains such articles of food as milk, butter, eggs and cheese. With regard 
to meat eating, the author believes that while it is desirable for certain 
classes of people, such as hardworking outdoor laborers, yet it is by no means 
always necessary for a large proportion of the population, and that its use 
‘is due, to a great extent, to force of habit. He calls attention to the fact 
that few children like that part of the meal which consists of meat, prefer- 
ring bread and butter, fruit, vegetables, and pudding, and believes that if 
children followed their own instinct in this matter the result would be a gain 
in more ways than one. The result of overfeeding in middle life, and the 
amount of food required by elderly people, are subjects that are ably dealt 
‘with, as well as the use of Sugar, Alcoholic Liquors, various kinds of Baths, 
and Exercise. The volume is attractively bound, has 126 pages, and contains 
a portrait of the author as a frontispiece. 


“Vital Force: How Wasted and How Preserved.” By E. P. Miller, M. D. 

Price, 75 cents. 

This little book is calculated to throw light upon subjects which have 
been nursed and brooded in darkness till they have become monsters of evil 
which light alone can dissipate and purify. It is scientific, plain, practical. 
If this book could be placed in every family nothing yet published would be 

_productive of greater good, or add more surely to the health, happiness and 
life of the race. Everybody should read it. No parent, teacher, or physi- 
cian should be without it. No young man or woman should fail to procure 
it. Phoebe Cary says of it: 

“T hardly know how I can use language that will express with suf- 
ficient force and clearness my appreciation of the value of such a work—a 
work that without one word of coarseness or vulgarity strikes clearly and 
directly at the root of what would seem to be the most wide-spread and 
terrible evil with which humanity is cursed.” 


“Queen of the Household,” the Standard Domestic Science Cook Book for 
Mothers, Brides, Chefs, Caterers, Boarding Houses, and Hotel Keepers. 
Published by Laird & Lee, Chicago. Price, $2.50. 

This cook book is the most comprehensive volume on the subject that 
has yet been published, and the number of cook books is legend. Instead 
of making the mistake of so many books of its kind by putting in recipes 
for large families and making them as expensive as possible, the writer has 
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adapted the recipes in many instances to families of two or three. The 
recipes are moderate in quantity and cost, and every conceivable occasion 
is mentioned, except how to “Cook the Pole.” It is beautifully gotten up. 


“4A Woman for Mayor.” By Helen M. Winslow. Published by The Reilly 

& Britton Co., Chicago, Ill. Price, $1.50 net. 

In this age of reformers, philanthropists, and suffragettes, it is not sur- 
prising to find on the market a novel with the above title, and the fact that 
the author is already well known to the public will insure its being read with 
interest by many. It is a charming little story of a young woman who was 
elected mayor of a city, defeating two candidates of “the sterner sex,” and 
who “made good” and carried out the duties of her office in such a thor- 
oughly capable way as made even her opponents sit up and take notice. The 
idea of a woman for mayor may seem preposterous to many, but it is not 
entirely new, as there are at the present time two women occupying the 
municipal chair in England, and even one woman-mayor in one of the 
smaller cities of the Middle States in America. “If it is not good for man 
to live alone,” the author says, “perhaps it is not well for him to manage 
his city hall alone. If women are the natural housekeepers, the conservators 
of health and morals and civic pride, then why not have a woman at the 
head of municipal affairs?” There is a charming bit of romance running 
through the book, and after serving a two years’ term the fair mayor 
gracefully retires, though against protest, and becomes the bride of the 
candidate whom she had defeated, and who is elected as her successor. The 
story is one that holds the interest from beginning to end. 


“Discoveries which make Mental Therapeutics and the Transmission of 
Mental Communications an Exact Science.” By D. W. Starrett, 
Oakland, Calif. Price, $1.75. 

This book shows how to make mental photographic diagnosis of dis- 
eases whether the patient be present or absent. It was written after the 
publication of “Mental Therapeutics,” which latter book gave to the writer 
so much joy and help that he started to write the present volume as a 
further outlet to his mind. He says he is positively sure that all brain 
disorders can be overcome if the subject is sufficiently peristent and confi- 
dent. We highly recommend the book to our, readers. 


“Personal Information for Young Men.” By Ernest Edwards. Published 
by R. F. Fenno & Co., 18 East 17th St., New York city. Price 50 cents. 
This is an advanced book from the one written for boys, and it contains 

good advice for those just leaving their childhood and eritering a new 

era. We can heartily endorse its being given into the hands of every young 
man, and especially those who have no parents to advise them. 
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to an extension co ding within the japanned front tube. 
“Oar ‘Patent tBi-Uaial vB rests in a socket at ur ot the pe pay where it is firmly sup- 
verted. at Kenses, with which ——. on es 
The Pordler: Ma, ve  eantern weighs only about 7 pounds, and is Leg | 
carrying case, 644 x 10x 
y LIST OF LANTERN SLIDES 
1. Human 32. Cetewaye. (Indian Chief.) 
2. Longitudinal Section of the Brain. 33, Eustach of St. " 
8. Side Section of the Brain, Showing Nerves and | 34. Spurzheim. Co-Worker with Gall. 
Spinal Cord. 35. L. N. Fowler. Lier Lecturer. 
4, Thick Skull in an Insane man, unusually thick and | 36. J. A. Fowler. . L.N. Fowler. Examiner, 
dense. Fowler & Wells 
5. Brain in Skull. 87. Nelson : Au 
6. Idiot’s Head. 38. Mrs. C. Fowler Wells. Sister of 0.8. and L. N. 
7. Florence N fant Hew Fowler. to the first 
8. Gladstone, ht Hon. W. E. Statesman. the United States. 
9. Dore. French Artist. 39. Willard. Anna Dickinson. Napoleon Ist, 
40. Garibaldi. Edgar 
lL. T. Abernethy. Writer. 40. Grades of Ini mee. Benjamin Franklin’s 
12. American Mask. urr, Amativeness. Evarts. 
13. Benjamin Statesman, Writer and In- side sections of the 
1“ ag * ns Sette, — P. Lester, Vital Tem. | Ey ty 
a ly ebb; swam Niagara ive % , Mental Temp. 
15. Rev. T. i. Brown. Well Balanoed 
16. pa ll Writer. 2. A ll. Firmness, 
17. The arterial System showing a:teries and veins. Gen. Phil. Sheridan, Combativeness and De- 
18. Prof. aa Highly Intellectual Head and Char- structi' Gen. 
43. Dr. Gall. Symbolical Head. Male and Female 
19. oo etiens Head. Head (two each). Four Pictures of Idiots. 
20. Rubens. Painter. 4, J n. Robert Lee. John 
21. John Wesley, Preacher, Founder Wesleyan Meth- Jacob " . Edison. 
odism. 4. Hi Ward Beecher. W. Shillaber, Rev. How- 
22. Base of the Brain. ; y. Chauncey M. Depew. 
23. Moltke. German S 46. Rev. Dr. Stephen . Burke, Murderer. Fine 
wm. ag 2 col aeae Good Colorist. (Empress Eugenia). Coarse 
25. Horne Large Language and Cultivated ictoria. Ly 
mind, writer — speaker. Abbott. Bull, the Most Popular Orator 
26. Asoediah Buxton, Keen Calculator (Large Calcu- the U. 8. 
lation). 47. Martha ae. Group of Organs. Outline of 
27. Muscular 8: Head. Four Views of the Brain. 
ee Stern. Minister, Writer and Wit. 48. Mark Lemon. Lucretia Mott. Clara Barton. 
. Francois. I tor of the Siege of Parmyne. toine Probst. Daniel Webster. Sobn 0. Oaihoan, 
80. The French Advocate. (Very .) 49. Muscular System. 
81. Martin, who was executed in Paris. (A Parricide.) The Brain, Side Section. 
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8 ADVERTISEMENTS 





~ SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


_ The old idea of living in any old way until 
sickness came and then to rush away to the 
doctor or be taken away by the undertaker 
is entirely out of date. The new way is to 
join the International Health League and get 
posted regarding the way to keep well. 


IT MUST BE EXPENSIVE 


is your first thought, but the funny thing about 
it is that it is so cheap as to be ridiculous. 
This combination is to be yours for just 60c. 


Send us 60c. by money order or in stam 
and this is yours. jon A orders for 5c. ™ 

We will be glad to send you free a ‘‘League 
Letter,’’ a very unique bit of health litera- 
ture. Established nine years. 20,000 mem- 
bers. Address 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEAGUE 


408 SOUTH SALINA ST. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LEARN TO LIVE! 


How to obtain 
Free Subscription 


to 


The Guide to Nature 


Sound Beach, Conn. 


Send $3.00 for ST. NICHOLAS to be 
mailed one year to some boy or girl, 
and THE GUIDE TO NATURE will 
be sent one year free per following com- 
bination offer: 

“St. Nicholas.” For young folks. 
TOGG PORE 045 Sars dk sees «++ $3.00 
“The Guide to Nature.” For men 
SNE WOMCRA i sc ccc ceccee ov 





1.00 


$4.00 
Both (one year) for only $3.00. 


Address and make all checks and money 
orders payable to 
THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION 
Arcadia: Sound Beach, Conn. 
Please write for particulars 





THOUGHTS OF A THINKER 


SCIENCE AND HEALTH UNDER THE LIMELIGHT. 
BY ALICE AMANDA JOSSELYN 


CONTENTS: Summary Origin of 
Science of Health, Principal Characteristics 
of Science and Health, Minor Characteristics 
of Science and Health which are the outcome 
of the same Traits in Its Author, The Expla- 
nation of the Theory presented in Science 
and Health, The Practice of Divine or Men- 
tal Healing is not in Keeping with the Intel- 
ligence of the Twentieth Bt , Mental 
Sectine Continued, Some of God’s Omipo- 
tent, Omniscient Mysteries, Heaven and Hell 
Notice Heaven ro Harmony, Mrs. Eddy’s 
Manipulation of the Bible, Science of Physio- 
logy, God’s Way of Healing through the Nat- 
ural Laws Controlling Animal Life, Science of 
Psychology—God’s Way of Dealing through 
Man’s Mind, 


Gloth, 67 pages. Price 75c net, postage 5c. 
‘‘This is something by a thinker fora 
thinker. Some very interesting facts and rev- 
elations about Science and Health or Chris- 
tian Science. Every line of this attractive 
work is well thought over and the whole is an 
appeal to put your shoulder to the wheel of 
true progress.’’ Naturopath, New York. 
FOWLER & WELLS C0., 18 East 22nd St. New York. 





“THE BEST EXPOSITION OF PHRENOLOGY 
EVER WRITTEN.”—PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


Phrenology 


or the 
Doctrine of the Mental Phenomena 
By J. G. SPURZHEIM, M. D. 


of the Universities of Viennaand Paris,and Licentiate 
of the Royal Cotlege of Fhysicians of London. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY CYRUS ELDER. 


Revised Edition from the Second American Edition in 
two volumes, published in Boston in 1833 


FIFTEEN FULL-PAGE PLATES 
Octavo. 459 pages. Cloth $3.00 net. 
Postage 18 cents. 


This is a reprint of a book, originally pub- 
lished more than 75 years ago, that went 
through several editions, and has been out 
of print for many years. The author was one 
of the founders af the science of Phrenology, 
and this work, while thoroughly scientific, is 
popular in form and easily understood. It is 
now reprinted in the hope of attracting gen- 
uine scientific attention and study to a subject 
that many men of scientific eminence admit 
has not received its due in the last century. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
18 East 22nd St. "NEW YORK 
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~ ‘The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and 


anently cnred here, 


water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 


ether natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A 


istian family home, 50 years ir 


this work. Noinsane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. One lady physician, 
Address F. WILSON HURD, M. D., NortH WaTER Gap, Monrok Co., Pa 





H. W. SMITH, Ph.D. 


PHR NOLOGI T AND LECTURER 
Norton. Calvert and Almena, Norton County, 
Ad , Camp 38, Calvert, Norton Co., Kans. 








Dr. J, M,. FITZGERALD 


Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chi references 
: Suite 1405 
126 State Street, Chicago 








Send for Pamphlet. 











THE MENTAL SCIENCE COLLEGE, incor- 
porated 1905, under the laws of State of Wash- 
ington, will open its ninth annual session Jul 

The subjects ommerneds a Farunes 
ogy, siognomy, ‘Physio’ » teaching eac 
student how to heal, be healed, and what to 
follow to succeed in life. i 


oe Woinicon 
How to Learn Chiropractic 


0 rs earn $50 to $100 per week. 

o FREE BOOK tells how you 
can detect disease and remove the cause 

a) by Howard's method of spinal adjust- 
ment, the mostsimple and direct method 
Anyone can understand 


For particulars, ap- 
Knox, Pres. Bryn Mawr, King 














ANCE MAGAZINE 


A Strictly Up-to-date New Thought Publication 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per year 
Foreign and Canada, $1.25 


Trial Subscription, 25 cents for 4 months. 


Some of our regular contributors are: 
Julia Seaton Sears, M. D., Rem A. Johnson, Frederic 
W. Burry, Henry Harrison Brown, Dr. Geo. 
W. Carey and C. L. Brewer 
List of Premiums given with yearly subscriptions: 

THE TRUTH ABOUT NEW THOUGHT 

by Julia Seaton Sears, M. D. 
SIDERIAL SIDELIGHTS by C. L. Brewer 


MATERNITY TREATMENTS 
by Alvesta Brown and Harriet Rix 
AN OLD MAID’S REVERIE 
Box of specimens from some of the famous Mines of 
the Rocky Mountain Regions 
Address OLIVE A. KILLIN, Editor, 
1143 Josepine Street Denver, Colo. 


by Mattie Corey 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM” 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
, slit. somo, M.D., Prop. 


= Write your best 
=) IXONS PENCILS = 


=, send 16 cts.for samples worth double the money. 
me? S68. Dixom Crucible Co., Jersey City, HN. J, 
100 Newspapers and Magazines sent to any 
address upon receipt of 20 cents (silver 
or stamps). List containing name sent all. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Address 
Mohler’s Subscription Agency 
205 S. Warman Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


RECONSTRUCTED RUBIES 


Those who do not know the exquisite 
beauty of reconstructed rubies, would do well 
to consult the firm of J. P. RAwLEy & Co., 
57 Broadway, N. Y. City ; who make a feature 
of this Jewel. Inquiries can be sent to the 
office of The Phrenological Journal, 


There is no Remedy 
for Chronic Ailment of the 
circulatory, muscular, digestive 
or nervous system, obesity and 
deformities ‘‘Just as good’’ as 
Mechanical Massage. 

It not only radically 
cures the above affections but, 
taken in time,absolutely 
prevents them. 











SAMPLE COPIES different leading 








Call or send Stamp for Particulars. 
THE IMPROVED 


Movement Cure Institute 
{47 WEST 234 STREET 
NEW YORK 


The experienced application of Mechanical 
_ page axe forms of 
disease a specialty 
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The New Life News. 


A National Monthly Magazine. 
THE NEW LIFE MAGAZINE 
Is the Official Organ of 
The New Life Movement 
Unity of the Churches 
The New Life Church 
The New Life Religion 
The New Life Society 
The New Life Institute 


THE BEST HB ag IN THE 


ITED STAT. 
EDITED oY JOHN FAIR, AUTHOR 


THE NEW LIFE THEOLOGY.....$5.00 
(Just out, 550 pages.) 
THE NEW LIFE 
(The Ideal Life, 500 pages.) 


THE NEW LIFE SONGS..........$0.25 
(The New Life Hymnal, 130 ‘pages. 


A GREAT SYSTEM OF RELIGION, 
EDUCATION AND POLITICS. 


Send 10 cents for copy of our Magazine 
—112 pages. Address all oiders to 


THE NEW LIFE BIBLE SOCIETY 


238 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Become a Vegetarian 
and grow stronger, ecg happier, 
quer bend and OR AVE M ONEY 
Learn about Fontan 2 a ek 


The Vegetarian Magazine 


The VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE stands for a 
cleaner ae * a healthier mentality and a 
higher morality. Advocates disuse of flesh, 
fish and fowl as food. Gives practical 
methods for preparing such foods. Preaches 
humnaitarianism, purity and temperance in 
all things. Gives tested recipes and useful 
hints on Hygiene, Selection of Foods, Table 
Decorations, Kitchen Economy, etc. Com- 
plete and timely hints on Prevention and 
Cure of Disease. It tells how to Cut Down 
Living Expenses Without Denial of Any of 
Life’s Necessities, Explains the Only Method 
of Permanently Curing the Liquor Habit, 
Ways to Increase Muscle and Brain Power. 

It is a magazine for the family. 

Get the Magazine for three months 
on trial (25 cents) and ‘‘ Meatless Dishes’’ 
thrown in. 

FREE with six month’s subscription (50 
cents) Adelaide Johnson’s great book, 
*‘Harmony, the Real Secret of Health, Hap- 
piness an Success.’ 

These premium offers good for a limited 
time only. Better remit to-day. 


VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE, 


243 Mich B d, Chi 
z ay Dicey Ny — 





If you are interested in the Art and Science of Natural Living and of 
Natural you cannot afford to be without 


The Nature Cure Magazine 


This latest arrival in the field of Health Culture literature ranks first in origin- 
ality of thought and expression. It defines with exactitude the fundamental laws and 


principles underlying the 
In the great spiritua 


rocesses of health, disease and cure. 
revolution now agitating and regenerating the world of 


thought, it points out with clear-cut precision the dividing lines between the true 
and the false. At =e dangerous turn in the road it raises warning signals and 
r 


saves the truth-seeker 
Send for 
cial offer, V: 


om many a grievous mistake. 
le copies. Subscription price, $1.00 per year; 10c. per copy. Spe- 
Volume L 1907-08, cloth-bound and subscription for current volume, $2.00. 


Dr. LINDLAHR’S SANITARIUSI FOR NATURE CURE 


308 Ashland Boulevard, 


Chicago, Ill. 





3 SAMPLE COPIES OF 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL ERA 
FOR TEN CENTS, 

and circulars of Tope’s School of Phrenology free. 

This journal contains 28 pages, circu- 
lates world-wide and makes character 
reading so plain that * ‘a wayfaring man 
may not err therein.” The School of 
Phrenology has two mail courses: (1) 
For Amateurs; (2)for Professionals, 


Address: M. TOPE, Bowerston, Ohio. 





“THE ASTROLOGICAL KEY TO LIFE.” 


YOUR Horoscope FREF with this LATEST and 
most up-to-date book on Geocentric Astrology 
which exhibits your PHRENOLOGICAL o 
as ruled by the planets. It is necessary to 
THIS Horoscope to understand your naventer, 
ability, etc., from your planetary positions and as- 
pects. By their aid you master yourself, your 
pear ——, oe —— 
control psychic development, and meta 
of ills, etc. Send $2 and date of bi 
leather cates de luxe, INCLUDING HORO- 
SCOPE. $1 paper cover without Horoscope. 


J.D.KEIFER, D.A., 1319 Kellam Ave.,Los Angeles,Cal. 





In writing to edvsrtisers, please mention the Phrénological Journal. 





sees, ADVERTISEMENTS 

CATECHISM of Ghe 
P LOG “ 
envgigpnienl Phrenological Chart 


Tilustrative, of the Principles of the ‘Science by 
means Short nversation ions anc ; 
Answers; by a Member of the Gees cclogical Tee be hendsome iithegraph of a symbolical 
of Edinburgh. Revised and y | head. The relative location of each of the organs 
by Ne Sizer. 12mo, price 50 cents. being shown by special designs illustrating the 
CONTENTS. = peinge. 2 goed tli q™ poner 
Principles of Phrenology; of Phre- ; gy ape any 
nology; FFrontal Sinus—filustrated; rain—Top « aero may ns gute of oe design 
a and Division one ag of oe Fan _ coloring in themselves, and will help the 
ulties; Amativeness; onjugality; Paren' e; | student to locate the faculties and to impress his 
hi ; ‘ ; Hy ; i . : . . : 
wae tekaieean Cal Bivnor wecon J _— mind with a correct idea of their prime functions. 
tiveness; Acquisitiveness; Secretiveness; Cautious- | For oper Combativeness is represented by a 
ness; veness; est 3 ir ; | scene a lawyer’s office, where a disagreement 
Conscientiousness; Hope; Spirituality; _Venera- * x : 
tion; Benevolence; po Bi ee orn Locality; has led to an angry dispute; Secretiveness is shown 
Sublimity; Imitation; Wit, or Mirthfuiness; Tn by a picture of the cunning fox attempting to 
bine wocwns Ro roam, Sage Order; | visit a hen-roost by the light of the moon; a bank 
culation; Eventuality; e; Tune; ; isiti : #1 
Distinctions in Perceptive Faculties; Causality: peg rae ones yee breed teniier scone of 
Comparison; Human _ Nature; eeableness; the “Good Samaritan” exhibits the influence of 
Modes of Activity of rome Wiig ees ar oom Benevolence. 
Memory; Judgment. x : iia” The head is embossed and hand ly litho- 
UESTIONS.—Tem ent; ; . p 
Temperament; Motive Tompenaents Mantdl Tem- gregted a ste attend. Size, 14 = 20 inches. Be- 
rament; Balanced Temperament; Instruments | i" Printed on metal, will not tear. 
for —— | ses Commenens of Or = It is an excellent chart to hang up in the school- 
van 0: renology; renology anc In- ; " im 
sanity; Phrenology and jucation. pris x Tgp ye kis ve a = te business 
4, on receipt of price, 25 cents, . ice, to serve him as a guide in selecting 
1 illustrated by many portraits. By mail, | bis clerks. 
Price, $1.20 by mail, postpaid. 


FOWLER 6 WELLS CoO., FOWLER 6 WELLS CoO., 
18 East 22nd St., New York | 18 East 22nd St., New York 


$10,000 IN CASH PRIZES 


For “The Funniest Joke You Ever Heard” 
collection of clever, 


and anecdotes, old ‘or vublication 

‘orm. We will 
pay to $100 EACH for the BEST jokes sent into us, and 
continue to do this so long as the stories received keep up 
to the standard desired for our proposed book—or until we e 


pad ont $10,000. ; 
e stories, as received, will be numbered in th i i 
and to facilitate the work of handling will be pS Bot 9 Gections of a0. 
When the first 500 stories have been read, the best story of that 500 will be 
selected and the first payment of $100 will be promptly awarded and made. 
The ——e 500 stories will om a. comentons, Gr Dost joke selected, the 
second payment o awa and made. n thi 
. on None of ths parmente wil } iss than 30 e third 500 letters, and 
e stories or jokes are not expected to be ori 1, 
+4 be Ln A ad must not be over 200 words in| dno Tha rag «a4 
a & e! 3 
rite your story with pen and ink 7 only 
the rd Lt place cou- “nape aneteaal arena 
pon_ prin erein. You can 
send as many storiesas rou 0 eecommaremmemnne: Sensi 
—at one time, or at different} The N 
times—but each story must be Prize Ry PA Ave 
written on a separate sheet of Chicago, Ill. 


paper (as it has to be considered 
separately, ) and must bear your I submit story in the “$10,000 Award” 


name and address in full at the J for “‘the funniest joke you ever heard.” 

top of the sheet, Stories not§ Kindiy acknowledge receipt on en- 

mailed in accordance with Closed addressed post-card, and tell me 
above conditions will not beconsidered. __ : my “number” in the competition. 

If you want an acknowledgment of the receipt of st submitted 
by you, enclose with your story an addressed t-card, (do not send J’ NAME 
addressed envelope) an acknowledgment will be made thereon, We 
cannot enter into correspondence with those who wish to submit 
stories. All conditions are clearly ptated above. Stories sere aed STREET. 

MANUSCRIPT 


will be paid for, other stories destroyed. 


BE 

t Payment for stories will be made the UNION BANK OF Giil- 

GAGO, which has consented to act as of THE STORY FUND. 
“PRIZE DESK 117” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





Ella Wheeler - Wilcox 


HAS WRITTEN THE WORDS OF AN 


EXQUISITE LOVE SONG 


“If I Were a Brown Bee, and You Were a Rose” 
The Music, by Minnie L. Graham, is capativating. 


SPECIAL OFFER ! 


YOU MAY HAVE A COPY OF THIS DAINTY LYRIC FREE BY SENDING 50 CENTS FOR A6 MONTHS’ SUB- 
SCRIPTION TO NEW THOUCHT, THE BRIGHTEST, CLEANEST, CHEERIEST, MOST PROGRESSIVE 


NEW THOUGHT MAGAZINE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


WE WILL DATE YOUR SUBSCRIPTION JANUARY 


1ST—SENDING YOU THE NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER NUMBERS FREE. 


SOME FEATURES 


WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON, in December, 
will yy us his pesmnet reminiscenes of big- 
heart mderful WILMANS, who 
more to bring about a realization of the a 
power of the Individual—the ‘‘I’’—than any 

s issues Mr. ‘Atkinson wil 
and other famous members of 
of ive thought. 

AND ART OF SALE ee 


Come, and to run through- 
out the Year. ied with the y Ea 
of powers which —— the successful salesman, 
promoter and ‘‘dealer with men,’’ it lays the foun- 
dation for peenoee in any business. 

EUSAPIA PALLADINO: Theories to Account For 
Her Phenomena, is the title of a series of 5 articles 
by the famous psychic investigator HEREWARD 
ee ae 8 

as. “our own Ca 


nee 
THE SCIEN 
a _ series of sti; 


f. William James 


Amerigen “Magazine, which places the highest value 
Mr. Carrington’s testimony and Pn oe opinion. 
McClure’ s Magazine thinks rrington’s gs 
dino experiences of such importance that they 
carrying in other magazines full page ads a the 
artile they have from him. WE have five 
ae Mr. Carri: m’s trip to Italy and 
his personal experiments with this famous medium. 
A aenente contribution to scientic psychic investi- 


gation. 
THE RANK AND FILE is the title of half-a- 
dozen chatty rsonal intimate articles, being the 
actual tales 0: —_ who have succeeded in life, 
tho’ starting on the bottom round of the ladder, 
without influence, money or favoring circumstances. 
Object lessons. in success. 
TELEPATHY DEPARTMENT is devoted to a 
—_— experiment in sending of telepathic 
essages—upon a octentine basis, and carefully 
suingueate’ ae fraud and error. Membership 
in the Class is Free, and all results obtained 
through the many thousands of members are tabu- 


IN EARLY ISSUES:. 


lated and made public weekly. There is a Resting 
feature to this experiment which is resulting i 
as remarkable cures. 

onthly articles by SIDNEY A. WELTMER on 
HEALING, and the 
mind to spiritu 
ment—lessons w Thought principles and 
“‘demonstration.”’ 

THE TEACHINGS OF SWAMI — ZARARDA 
is an illustrated article by URIEL BUCHANAN, 
who was in close rsonal relation a the Swami 
teaching in the United States. 


resting. 

BELIEVE,” by ELIZABETH BURGESS 
HUGHES, is a delightful | bit of Thanksgiving fiction.- 
Full of the holiday spiri 
THE i. 4 OF CHEMICAL EQUILIBRIUM by 

A series of scientific articles em- 
body: ical discoveries, 
and showing ho 
regulation and maintenance of the health of the 


body. 
THE SP AESORES, ** is an article especially ad- 


dressed t le handi ical defects— 
blindness, » deafness, joes Of Ub, ete, etc.—and 


shows them how to earn a livelihood. The article 
is accompanied by actual Ba sree of men and 
women of physical limitations who have ‘‘made 


There are articles arly by ELLA WHEELER 
WILCOX, HORATIO DRESSER, HENRY HARRI- 
SON BROWN, bs fy inary DEVOE, IDA GATLING 
PENTECOST, and dozens more of the foremost New 
Thought writers of the ae 

Fiction, plenty of good poe rize om, etc. 
Regular monthly depsrtments 6 ae lucted b; e edit- 
ors: The Current Topics Club,Personal Prob. gn Ways 
to Earn Money, In Kettledom, Quips and Jests, and 
The Association Department (devoted to news of 
drugless practitioners all over the United States, 
their successes; and reporting legislation favoring 
drugless healing). 


EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER. (susr ro cer acquamrzp) 


SEND US 10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO NEW THOUCHT. AND WE WILL 
SEND YOU FREE THE INSPIRING LITTLE SUCCESS BOOKLET BY FRANKLIN L. BERY, “THE CAME 


IS NEVER LOST!” 


IT WILL HELP YOU WIN! 


EDITORS OF “NEW THOUGHT”: 


SIDNEY A. WELTMER—LOUISE RADFORD WELLS—ERNEST WELTMER 


The New Thought Publishing Co 


09 Deu 117,Wabash Ave., Chicago 





BOOKS FOR THE MILLION 


Hereditary Descent, Its Laws and Facts: 


Its Laws. and’ Facts ‘applied’ to Haman Im- 
By O. S. and* L.. N. Rowver. 


tary; tal '« Faculti istics: 
ae hte ities Heredi- 


Hereditary;;Idiocy and the Pro; 
tary; Moral Faculties Transutted 3 *The, Off- 


spring of Kinsmen Inferior to Their ’Parents. 


The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 


In Phrenol Thysiolosy and Physiognomy. 
x couse eal for the: People. | With 
over one hundred illustrations, including a chart 
for the 2use ow "ihe gr — = ae 
192 pa y, the Renown renologists, 
Profs. 6. S. and L. N. Fowrer. Cloth, $1.00. 


= and Mind 


- Mental’ Science Considered in Aceordance 
Cr the reins of ree and in Re- 
lation to Modern Pa sometn'5 Iilustrated. By 
H. S. YTON, and James Mc- 
Nem, A.M. i Cloth, $r. 50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of one hundred divisions. in china, 
Newly discovered organs are added, and the old 
organs have -been sub-divided ‘to’ indicate the 
various phases of action which many of: them 
assume.’ It is)a perfect model, beautiful as a 
work of art, and is undoubtedly the latest con- 
tribution » to Phrenological. Science, and ~ the 
most complete bust ever published. Price, $5.00. 


Lectures on Man 


A series of twent ty-0 me Lectures on Physiology 
and. Phrenology, delivered by Prof.-L. N,--Fow- 
Ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be 
had in this volume. $1.50. 


A Manual of Mental Science 


For Teachers and Students. Containing a Chart 
of Character of the Phrenological Orgam and a 
description of the Faculties, also a Glossary of 
terms and a Psychological Chart for Parents 
and Teachers. 235 pages. Illustrated: -with 
half-tone pictures. By Jessrz AltLen Fow en. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


- Fowler’s New Chart ~ 


Contains many -new features not found in any 
other.’ It gives blank for note$;: it. con- 
tains many vaiuable «tables .for, reference, and 
the Chart itself-is simplified and has’ but: two 
columns’ for degrees. It is in ‘every wi 

perior 4 every other Chart published. "Price. 
25, cen 


Lithographic Phren ological Chart... . 
The pictorial illustrations show. the: location «of 
each of the Forty-three » Phrenological of the 
ceguna! and \thelrttvioioes ss teams 
organs’ and their. 
bossed and handsomely “lichogeephe! vie inv ~aiel 
= Size 14 x 20 inches.. Printed on metal. 
1.00 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested thro “ 
temperament and external forms, and i 
in the>“Humaa Face Divine.”” One dhonsand 
illustrations. By S. R. Wetts. — Price, $3. re 


Common School Elocution and Oratory 
A practical and_ comprehensive mariual “of Vocal 
Physical Culture, ‘treating the ‘subject of 
Respiraton, Action, Grouping,» Origi Dis- 
course and, Extemporaneous ech “a sci- 
entific standpoint. .-QOne hundred dnies read- 
_ By I. H. Brown, A.M. 328 pages. Cloth, 
1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to’-external objects. By 
a. Compe. With portrait.. Bound in Cloth. 
1.25. 

Physiology, Animal and Mental 

plied to the .Preservation. and Restoration .of 

Health. of Body and Power of Mind. « Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. Fowrer. U-- 
abridged edition. Price, $1.00. 


Choice of Pursuits, 

Or, What To Do and Why. Describing eee 
five Trades and Weckeselgnes and the: Tempera- 
ments and Talents required :for .each. © Also, 
How to .Educate, on »Phrenological «Principles, 
cach man for his proper«work. «Together with 
Portraits and: Biographies of »moré. than. One 
Handred ‘Successful ‘Thinkers and Workers. 680 
pages. Cloth, $2.00. 


The Students’ Set (Price $20.50) to any address by 
express collect, upon receipt of $15.00. 





FOWLER & WELIS Co.; 
18 East 22ND STREET 
NEW YORK’ 
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, new adajtion, modern in every 
elike, free from ‘all {nstitutional 
turés and erected with especial reference to the care 


This 
ical 


nitarium. cage 
») is: toomy, hi 


and treatment of MENTAL, phe nd, FUNC- 
‘TIONAL; DISORDERS by the: PHYSIOLOGICAL 
METHOD EXCLUSIVELY... .. 
Large verandas, cheerful, oan rooms; and sun parlors, 
-are Soares. of.this place.:. 

Physicians and friends “who? ‘have mentaJ'and nervous 
patients whom they desire to place in an institution having 
the principles of home and family life, non-réstraint, and 
having tried ali other methods of treatment without suce 
cess, should inquire into the merits of this Sepitartem. 
NO INSANE CASES-RECBIVED« 


Write for circular. 
THE Dra.c.0. SAHLER SANITARIUM 
KINGSTON-ON- HUDSON, N- - v. 
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’ Or, Signs-of character, ‘as ‘mani- 
| fested ‘through: ‘Temperament and 
’ External Forms, and especially in 
“The Human Face Divine..” ...§;vo., 


.768 pp. .. Portrait. of Author and 


1,055. Tllistrations.. By SS. R. 
Cloth, $3.00, 12s. 


This.isa cqm prehensive, thorough, and 
practical work, in which all that is 
known on the subject tréated is’ System- 
atized, Explained, Illustrated, and Ap- 
plied, 2 Physiognomy is here shown to be 
no mere fanciful” speculation, ‘but a con- 


| gistent and well-cotisidered system of 


Character, reading, based on the estab- 
lished truths of Physiology and Phren- 
ology, and confirmed’ by Ethnology; ’ as 
well as by the peguliarigies of individuals. 








Dr. Shepard’s 








Sanitarium 
81 & 83 Columbia Heights 


An attractive quiet home for the 
treatment .of Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, etc. 
of. Turkish, Russian, 
Electric Baths and Massage, together 
with:Hygienic Diet. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Malaria, 
A specialty is made 
Roman and 








DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS 






































